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I. 


‘“‘TuHeE classical literature is, and will continue to be, the 
source of all our culture. It must remain, therefore, not only 
an indispensable, but by far the most important, study in our 
higher schools.’’ This thought, expressed a century ago by 
Friedrich Gedike, the first Oderschulrat of Prussia, has been the 
guiding principle of the Gymnasien to the present time. Through 
Winckelmann, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller the Ger- 
man mind was made ready for humanistic training. The ideals 
of the new humanism were embodied by Friedrich August Wolf 
in his Sctence of Archeology —a science which included not only 
the classical languages and literatures, but all that was con- 
cerned in the civilizations of Greece and Rome. Its highest 
aim was “the knowledge of the classical humanity itself.” In 
Wolf’s Seminar in Halle the men were trained, ‘‘who, in the 
higher schools, universities, and educational councils of a great 
part of Germany and of Switzerland exerted an unparalleled 
influence upon the subsequent development of the higher cul- 
ture.” 

The influence of Wolf and his school, powerful as it was, 
was insufficient to preserve the spirit of the new movement from 
violence at the hands of those who were determined to nation- 
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alize the school system and make a knowledge of Greek and 
Latin the condition of admission to the learned professions and 
to all positions of honor in the civil service. That classical study 
should serve other ends than those of pure culture was a 
proposition abhorrent to the new humanists. Gesner, the 
founder of the movement at G6ttingen, considered Latin and 
Greek quite unnecessary for the ordinary trades and _profes- 
sions and for civil and military service. Gedike based his hopes 
of true educational reform on the conversion of all so-called 
Latin schools in the smaller cities into genuine Realschulen, and 
the reception into the Gymmnasien only of such pupils as were 
destined to become learned men. Even Wolf held that the 
classics were valuable only to the learned; Latin should not be 
required of candidates in medicine, and Greek should be 
obligatory only for gymnasial teachers and students of theol- 
ogy. 

The place of the ancient languages in the curriculum of the 
German schools during the greater part of this century has been 
determined by the shifting of opinions between these two 
extremes—between that view which makes the study of the 
classics purely a formal discipline and that other view which 
bases the worth of such study on the acquisition of humanistic 
culture, on contact with ‘the best thoughts of the best men of 
antiquity.” In the one case it is considered of equal value as a 
means of preparation for all trades and professions dependent 
on intellectual acumen; in the other case it is of worth only for 
those who can practically apply the technical knowledge 
thereby acquired, or who may have sufficient leisure to enjoy its 
zsthetic qualities. It is a question of making the ancient litera- 
ture a means to an end or an end in itself. 

With the introduction of the state system of education the 
courses of study of all schools fitting for the universities became 


practically uniform. The reforms were carried out by men 
friendly to the humanistic party, but they encountered strong 
opposition. Not only were a majority of the classical teachers 
unable or unwilling to follow the new ideals, but a considerable 
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party in the state was barbarous enough to think that what the 
nation most needed was an education capable of producing more 
patriotic citizens. The Napoleonic wars were a rude shock to 
Goethe's universal Humanitatsideal, and gave decided impetus 
to all reactionary influences. The gymnasial programme of 
1816 put much emphasis on mathematics to the disadvantage of 
Latin, which was reduced to seventy-six week-hours in a ten 
years’ course, and made Greek obligatory with fifty week-hours. 
After the entrance of Johannes Schulze into the education depart- 
ment in 1818 Latin was again gradually advanced to first place. 
A plan of supplementary reading followed in the Gymnasium of 
Dantsic was officially recommended to all directors, the time of 
mathematics being soon afterwards reduced a half in order to 
make it possible. In this way the schools were able to read the 
following works: ‘‘the entire /éad and Odyssey, several dramas 
of Atschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, four books of Herodo- 
tus, two books of Thucydides, the Anadasis, several of Plutarch’s 
Lives, Demosthenes’ Oration on the Crown, Plato’s Phedo, all of 
Vergil except the Georgics, Horace complete, Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses complete, and selections from other poets, Czsar’s Gallic 
War and Civil War complete, five or six books of Livy, all of 
Sallust, Tacitus’ Annals, many of Cicero’s Orations, and de ami- 
citia, de senectute, de officiis, de divinatione and de natura deorum.” 
The speaking of Latin, which was in common use in the schools 
at the beginning of the century, gradually fell into disuse. In 
1834, however, it was ordered that the final examination in 
Latin should be conducted in Latin. 

In response to a popular demand that the gymnasial require- 
ments should be reduced, a new programme was announced in 
1837, according to which the seven lower classes had each ten 
hours of Latin a week, and the two upper classes eight each — 
total, eighty-six week-hours. Greek was taught during seven 
years six hours a week. Pupils were not admitted to the Gym- 
nasien until ten years of age. The prescribed number of weekly 
lessons—in all thirty-two— was under no condition to be 
increased, and compulsory private reading was abolished. The 
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programme of 1856 emphasized still more strongly the formal 
side of classical training. Four to six Latin essays were 
required each semester. Greek prose composition was included 
in the final examination. The oral test in both Greek and 
Latin was to be conducted in Latin. German literature, French, 
natural science and philosophy were omitted entirely from the 
final examination. Until the founding of the German Empire 
Latin was the main part of the gymnasial course; every- 
thing was subsidiary to the classics. The aim was to afford a 
formal training without any regard whatsoever to the pupil's 
future position in life. A thorough knowledge of Latin, ability 
to read, write and speak it with ease, was the one thing 
necessary. 

In the seventies forces which had long been dormant or held 
in check began to be felt. The needs of a great nation made 
new demands on the educational system. Baden and Hesse 
were the first to respond by giving more time to science, mathe- 
matics, German and French at the expense of the classics. The 
literature was made the central point of the work in Greek and 
Latin. The Prussian programme of 1882 reduced the week 
hours of Latin from eighty-six to seventy-seven and postponed 
the beginning of Greek to Untertertia with a total of forty week- 
hours. The literature was mildly emphasized, but much stress 
was still put upon the writing of correct Latin. The formal 
educational value of Latin was specially recognized in the trans- 
formation of certain Rea/-schools into Realgymnasten, t.e., Gym- 
nasien Without Greek. During the succeeding decade two 
important tendencies became more strongly developed: (1) the 
modern side of education was evidently growing in public favor, 
stimulated by rapidly increasing industrial needs; and (2) in the 
reaction against formalism in the teaching of the classics the revival 
of new humanistic ideals was becoming more apparent. The 
reforms of 1892 were, indeed, radical. Emphasis was placed 
upon the need of a national education in practical lines as dis- 
tinguished from the theoretical training of the mental faculties. 
A patriotic citizenship became the chief end of all school work. 
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Vigor of mind and right conduct are conditioned by health of 
body; physical exercise, therefore, was encouraged, and all 
undue pressure in school work prohibited. The national history 
and literature were given a prominent place, classics were set 
back. Prussia reduced the week-hours in Latin from 77 to 62 
and in Greek from 40 to 36. Bavaria placed Latin at 66 and 
Greek at 36. Both Saxony and Wirttemberg made reductions, 
but the hours still remain much above the average, viz., Sax- 
ony, Latin, 71-73, and Greek, 40-42; Wirttemberg, Latin, 81, 
and Greek, 40 (classes II-X). The most significant general 
change was in the emphasis put upon the literature and its 
humanistic content. Formal drill in grammar and the Latin 
essay were abolished. ‘‘Take warning!"’ says an opponent of 
the reforms, ‘nothing but financial considerations keeps the 
schools from having veritable museums of classic art. They 
would apparently make the literature a basis for applied 
archeology and the essential subject in a course in art his- 
tory.” 

The trend of the opposition to the formal educational value of 
classical study was clearly manifest, too, in the attempted over- 
throw of the Realgymnasien—an abortive attempt, to be sure, but 
nevertheless indicative of the reaction against formalism and of 
the increasing importance of practical education. While Latin 
is still retained in the Prussian Realgymnasium, its efficiency is 
endangered by the manifest hostility of the government. Stu- 
dents no longer feel that Latin is of supreme importance in the 
final examination, and numerous petty official acts show all too 
clearly that the authorities do not consider the Latin instruction 
in the Realgymnasium of much account. In fact one can find very 
little spirited Latin work in these schools. The attitude of the 
government may be largely responsible for the results, yet there 
is another not unimportant reason. The Latin teachers are as a 
rule elderly men. They belong to a generation which looked 


upon the study of the classics purely as a formal discipline, and 
notwithstanding the fact that they find themselves in a modern 
environment, it is with great difficulty that they adjust them- 
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selves to the practical needs of the Realgymnasien. Furthermore 
one often hears it said that the less promising candidates for 
teacher’s positions are “steered” into the Realgymnasien.* At 
any rate an influential Gymnasium not infrequently finds a means 
of having an undesirable member of its staff transferred to some 
less favored school. The relatively large number of Realgym- 
nastal teachers who once held posts in Gymnasien suggests that 
the Realgymnasium is the chief sufferer. 

Were it not for the far-reaching system of privileges con- 
nected with graduation from classical schools, Latin would speed- 
ily disappear, no doubt, from the Realgymnasien. But as long as 
admission to higher courses in the university and appointment 
to the better places in the civil service are conditioned by the 
study of Latin, so long will the ambitious spirit of the German 
middle classes insist on the retention of the Realgymnasium at 
any cost. And, besides, there are such menas Professor Paulsen, 
of Berlin, who maintain that a knowledge of the Latin language 
is an essential element in a practical education, —that the man, 
as Schopenhauer says, who knows not the influences of Rome on 
our modern civilization is like a traveler in a beautiful country 
enveloped in a dense fog. Merely as an information subject, 
therefore, Latin deserves a place in every school that leads to the 
university and to the higher positions in the state. 

What the outcome will be of all this discussion cannot be 
predicted. This much at least seems assured, that the middle 
classes will insist on a fair representation in the government and 
in the civil and military service; if Latin is a conditio sine qua non 
then Latin will be kept in the higher schools; if the training of 
the Oberrealschulen is considered sufficient for all purposes, save 
for entrance upon certain lines of professional study, then we may 
expect the gradual extinction of the Realgymnasien. In short it 
would seem that the future of classical study were more depend- 


*In Germany every certificated teacher is certain of an appointment to some 
school. Lists of available teachers are kept in each province and appointments to 
posts in royal schools are made according to seniority as determined by the official 


lists. Good teachers must often wait six or eight years. 
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ent upon social ideals and economic conditions than has hitherto 
been the case. It is not in accord with German imperialism to 
concede much to the demands of the industrial classes, but the 
time is not far distant when certain new and rapidly increasing 
forces in the German social life must be recognized. And when 
that time comes it will bring with it greater reforms in the school 
system than we have yet seen. 

A significant movement looking to a compromise between 
the factions warring over the place of classical study in liberal 
education is that for the Eznheitschule. One of the severest 
charges brought against the old Gymnasien is that parents must 
practically decide the future career of their sons when first they 
are sent to school. What father knows the bent of his son at 
nine years of age? How can he intelligently mark out a course 
of study before he knows anything of the boy’s aptitude in 
studies ? Not long since I heard a prominent physician of Leip- 
sic enter a most emphatic protest to an assembly of teachers 
against the responsibility placed on him in the selection of a 
course of study for his nine-year-old boy. ‘I have carefully 
studied the child,’’ said the father, ‘since his birth but I feel 
that 1 am in no position to decide the matter. The boy him- 
self is uncertain whether he wishes to become a street-car con- 
ductor ora general inthe army.’”’ The gymnasial pupil at fifteen 
is debarred from choosing a technical profession ; the Xea/-school 
boy at fifteen finds it a thorny road that leads to the university. 
There are, indeed, a few notable exceptions to the rule, but the 
obstacles which the few succeed in overcoming suffice to dissuade 
the many from the attempt. 

For several years Director Schlee, of Altona, has had royal 
permission to begin the course in his Realgymnasium with French 
instead of Latin and later on to give to Latin some of the time 
that would ordinarily go to French. In this way the curriculum 
for the first three years is made to accord with that of the Rea/- 


schule. Pupils, therefore, can pass easily from one school to the 
other so late as Unterterta. At fifteen years of age a pupil 
would have no greater difficulty in making a change than at 
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twelve under the old plan. The success of the Altona experi- 
ment was so marked that at Easter, 1892, the plan in a 
. slightly modified form was introduced into all the higher schools 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Latin is begun in the Gymnasium in 
Untertertia with ten hours a week. The total week-hours for the 
six years’ course amount to 52. Greek is begun two years later 
with eight hours a week —an allotment that is maintained dur- 
ing the four years. In the Realgymnasium English takes the 
place of Greek. In other respects there is no great divergence 
from the governmental programme. 

The Frankfort plan is vigorously championed by a party of 
reformers not only for its practical advantages but for pedagog- 
ical reasons as well. They claim that the only rational method 
of teaching language to children of nine and ten years of age is the 
inductive, all the time using the language so far as possible as if 
it were the mother tongue. Habits of speech, rather than 
thought and judgment, should be the chief aim at first. Latin 
was once so taught because Latin was then a popular tongue. 
Times have changed and it is now little short of farcical to insist 
on treating Latin as a spoken language. Still it is recognized 
that a humanistic training is desirable. Some language should 
be begun when a child enters school. It should be a living lan- 
guage. French, therefore, satisfies the theoretical conditions and 
besides has a practical value that commends it to the German 
people. The training in French during the first three years of 
schooling should lay such a foundation, should cultivate such 
linguistic sensibility, that better work can be done in Latin in 
the succeeding six years than has formerly been possible in the 
full nine years’ course. 

Here then is an attempt at sailing a middle course between 
the old order and the new. If it succeeds it will be proclaimed 
a rational solution of a difficult problem. Whether as a compro- 
mise—for that is really what it is—it will please either party, 
will depend largely upon the outcome of the more radical plans 
now being urged. If the Frankfort plan fails it is safe to say 
that the fault will not lie with Director Reinhardt and his associ- 
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ates who have entered upon the work with unbounded faith in its 
possibilities and who are eminently qualified in every way to 
realize its highest ideals. The experiment in Frankfort will be 
watched with increasing interest for five years to come. In Igo1 
the first class to make the trial will be graduated; the attain- 
ments of this class will have an important influence in shaping 
the future curriculum for the German higher schools. 


James E. RussELi 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 
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SHOULD PAPERS DEALING WITH MATTERS OF 
SCHOLARSHIP, OR PAPERS ON METHOD, BE THE 
CHIEF FEATURE OF TEACHERS’ MEETINGS! 


From the statement of the question proposed for discussion 
it is clear that the alternatives presented are not intended to be 
mutually exclusive. We are not asked to consider whether 
teachers’ meetings should be devoted entirely to papers on 
method or entirely to papers concerned with matters of scholar- 
ship. It is assumed that one class of papers ought to be more 
prominent than the other, and the question is: Which class? 
At present our meetings of schoolmen are, for the most part, 
taken up with the discussion of methods of teaching, a good 
measure of attention being paid also to the problems that arise 
in the rearranging of courses to meet the rapidly changing con- 
ditions. The Classical Conference at Ann Arbor was probably 
the first gathering attended by a large number of teachers in high 
schools and academies, which broke with the tradition. Of the 
thirty-three speakers announced on the programme, twenty-four 
treated subjects in the domain of classical scholarship; and 
it was noticeable that the contributions of the latter were 
listened to with not less interest than those of the speakers who 
discussed pedagogical themes. But the question is not one that 
can be settled by what a geologist would call surface indications ; 
it involves a consideration of the essential character and purpose 
of the teacher’s work, and of the teacher’s individual advantage. 
If the instruction of youth in the period in which the so-called 
secondary education comes has more the characteristics of a trade 
than of a profession, then gatherings of schoolmen, as of iron- 

‘A discussion before the Foreign Language Section of the Chicago and Cook 
County Teachers’ Association, November 14, 1895. These remarks have reference 
throughout to the work of the high school or preparatory teacher. By “‘teachers’ 
meetings” are meant not “faculty meetings,” but gatherings of teachers from different 


schools. 
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moulders, may well concern themselves with the discussion of 
ways and appliances for turning out the largest product of good 
quality most expeditiously and at lowest average cost; if the 
teacher’s work is properly professional, the subject must be 
approached from an altogether different point of view. Further, 
if the quality of instruction loses rather than gains as a teacher 
becomes skillful in the mechanical sense, that is as he acquires a 
routine akin to that of the skilled laborer, it is clear that the well- 
being of the schoolman deserves the most careful consideration, 
that every influence may be made to contribute to the largest pos- 
sible individual efficiency. 

It is to be regretted that in the minds of the great mass of 
the people, the séatus of the teacher is still a matter of much 
uncertainty. No better evidence of this need be brought for- 
ward than the wide and indiscriminate application of the title 
‘‘Professor.”” A Chicago paper recently announced that in a 
group of four counties there were 478 men who insisted on the 
use of this title; the list included: ‘‘teachers of music, school- 
masters”’ (note the order) ‘two sleight-of-hand men, one ven- 
triloquist, four sluggers or ‘professors of sparring,’ nine dancing- 
masters, two oyster-openers, and twelve drink-mixers or barten- 
ders;”’ and I cannot forget the feeling of astonishment which 
took possession of me when, on my first visit to Boston, I was con- 
fronted with the far from inconspicuous sign, ‘ Professor James 
Martin, Bootblack!’’ Now and then the teacher is put on the 
level of an ordinary workman by the day or month, who can be 
turned off, and another “put on the job,” at the whim of some 
one in authority. Unfortunately this low and commercial view 
of our calling has been shared in times past even by some super- 
intendents ; but it is gradually giving place to a more enlight- 
ened conception, and in time will pass away entirely. 

I do not see how, on second thought, any one can regard our 
work as other than professional, and can fail to give to the pro- 
fession of teaching a rank second only to that of the ministry. 
What is teaching? “It is,’ as some one has pointedly said, 


“the bringing of knowledge into due relation with the mind.” 
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The office of a teacher is a mediatorship. The lawyer is a medi- 
ator between the individual life and the formulated judgments 
of society concerning conduct and established usages in regard 
to property. The physician is a mediator between the human 
system and those agencies and causes that tend to destroy it. 
The clergyman is a mediator between the life that is and the 
life that is to come. And the teacher is a mediator—between 
what things? On the one side is knowledge — what we know 
of this wonderful world, with its forces all too imperfectly under- 
stood, with its boundless variety of type and form, and what 
we know of man, the highest thought of God, not merely as a 
physical or intellectual or moral being, but as a creature whose 
development has been recorded in stages of civilization and 
written out in history. On the other side is an immortal soul, 
that must stand in some relation, for good or evil, to the rest of 
mankind. If the teacher is a mediator between knowledge and 
the mind, can the function of any member of human society be 
higher ? 

While the character of its mediatorship lends to teaching a 
dignity that alone would entitle it to a place among the profes- 
sions, there are several minor considerations, one or two of which 
may be noticed here. Broadly speaking, a profession differs 
from a trade in that it requires learned preparation rather than 
the acquirement merely of manual or mental dexterity. What- 
ever the present shortcomings of American teachers in point of 
preparation for their work, both the ideals and the standards of 
attainment are slowly but surely rising, and not a year passes 
without improvement in what we may call the professional equip- 
ment. Further, the work of the teacher involves an assumption 
of superiority. His position is one to which the pupil, then the 
pupil’s parents, and finally society in general, naturally look up; 
the presumption is that he is teaching because he knows more 
than the great majority, and that the respect of the community 
belongs to him by right. The fact that some teachers fail to 
recognize their true standing, while a few have recognized it 
only to abuse its opportunities, and the fact that some communi- 
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ties are more backward than others in giving to the teacher his 
due, do not militate against the truth of the matter as stated. 
Finally, teaching is a profession because the processes, 
under normal conditions, can never become stereotyped, but 
involve infinite readjustment to new conditions. As the lawyer 
and the doctor have cases involving every variety of principle 
and of detail, as increasing alertness, the rapid assimilation of 
facts previously unknown, and the readiness to meet every emer- 
gency are for them the price of success, so the teacher must keep 
himself abreast of that which he teaches, and at the same time 
adjust himself to every mind brought under his instruction ; he 
will never find two classes, never two pupils, alike, and he should 
not teach the same subject in precisely the same way in two suc- 
cessive years. A great many teachers, finding the routine way 
of doing their work the easiest, readily fall into it; from the day 
that this happens their professional value begins to lessen. He 
who has at heart the best interests of the profession can but 
deplore the fictitious value often attached by Boards of Educa- 
tion to years of service, and the wide currency of the common 
fallacy that it is a good thing for students, before they complete 
their studies, to teach a year or two “for the sake of the experi- 
ence.”” Suppose that we should say to the student of medicine, 
who is half-way through his course, ‘* Better go out and practice 
a couple of years; the experience is what you need, and you will 
appreciate the rest of your course so much the more.”” Very 
well for the medical student, but what of the patients whose suf- 
fering bodies are to be cut and dosed and practiced on? Well 
for the student-teacher, but what of the young minds and lives 
that his callow fingers try to train and fashion? Let the teach- 
ers themselves, the principals and superintendents, discounte- 
nance the work of the amateur in our schools, shutting out those 
who wish to teach a while merely as a stepping-stone to something 
else, or because they do not know what else to do, and admit to 
positions only those who have the preparation and the ability to 
adorn their calling, and we shall soon hear no more complaints 
about lack of appreciation manifested toward the profession. It 
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is not existence that adds to a teacher's value, it is intelligent 
experience, begotten of an earnest attempt at all times to come 
nearer to a high ideal of knowledge as well as of didactic 
efficiency. 

The professional success of the teacher, estimated in the same 
way that the success of the physician or the lawyer is commonly 
rated, will depend upon three things: Scholarship, skill, and pro- 
fessional enthusiasm. Scholarship, for a teacher of language, 
comprises four elements : accuracy, breadth, a spirit of investi- 
gation, and literary appreciation. It seems hardly necessary to 
justify this division, yet a few words of explanation may not be 
out of place. 

Accuracy, it has often been said, is the soul of scholarship. 
It is the manifestation of truth in detail, and what is not accurate 
is not true; inaccuracy in teaching is a form of dishonesty. On 
the other hand, grasp, outlook, the ability to see the general as 
well as the particular, is no less essential. The man called ‘a 


walking encyclopedia’’ in most cases is not a scholarly man; 
his knowledge is rarely codrdinated and assimilated, rarely so 
brought into system that it can be utilized, turned, like the ma- 
chine guns of an ironclad, in any direction on a moment’s notice. 

But the spirit of investigation is not less important, for it is 
this which reaches out after fresh knowledge, which continually 
gathers and sifts new data, which is ever testing unfamiliar con- 
clusions in every possible way; it has in view not merely greater 
mastery of detail, but also the constant widening of the field of 
vision. Without it there is no progress; without progress in 
knowledge there will inevitably come a decline of interest and 
of efficiency. The spirit of investigation is the salvation of 
teachers. It is the salt that keeps them fresh and young and 
earnest, intellectually attractive and strong. A teacher in 
whom it has died out is on the high road to ossification, no, 
to fossilization, such as that which gladdens the heart of the 


paleontologist. Good intentions never yet saved a teacher; we 
have all heard of the broad highway that is paved with material 
of this sort. 
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The fourth element in the scholarship of a teacher of lan- 
guage is literary appreciation; that is a feeling for the content 
and form of a literary masterpiece. In Germany there are 
many, in America a few, who exalt the letter not equally with 
the spirit, but so far above it that the spirit of literature is lost 
in the minutiz of philological erudition. Highly as we may 
value the training that is acquired through the study of 
language, the word after all has no significance except as the 
instrument of thought; and the masterpieces of classical litera- 
ture were saved from the wreck of the ancient civilizations, not 
that they might be made drill-books, but because they expressed 
in appropriate form something that appealed to the mind and 
heart of men in all times. As literature is the medium in which, 
and through which, the teacher of language works, he is unfitted 
for his task if he have not a true and abiding appreciation of it as 
literature. We can have only a feeling of pity for the teacher of 
German who is not thrilled at every re-reading of the Lied von der 
Glocke, or stirred to the inmost depths by the gloomy problems and 
tragic progress of the Faust; for the teacher of French who is 
not charmed by the rapid movement and exquisite finish of 
French prose; for the teacher of Greek who is not uplifted by 
the unworldly grandeur of the Prometheus, or moved beyond 
expression by the pathos and sweet devotion of the Alcestis; 
only pity for the teacher of Latin who is not awed by the sub- 
lime daring of Lucretius, kindled with fresh enthusiasm each time 
that he runs over the flowing numbers of Virgil, and quickened 
in his intellectual life by the deep historical significance, the epic 
movement and graphic power of Czsar’s Gallic War. 

But skill, as well as scholarship, is essential to the teacher’s 
success. In the definition quoted a few moments ago, teaching 
is stated to be the bringing of knowledge into due relation with 
the mind. The conditions of the process are easily discerned, 
for there are but three elements: a pupil, a teacher, and some- 
thing to be taught. While it is an exaggeration to say that the 
teacher, as the poet, is born, not made, it is true that a teacher 
cannot be made successful by the application of rules, by the 
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mastery of somebody’s “ method,” or even by the study of ped- 
agogy. A knowledge of the principles of psychology in their 
application to the processes of instruction, as well as a familiarity 
with the history of education and with the development of one’s 
specialty, will be helpful; but in the last resort the professional 
skill of the teacher, as that of the doctor and the lawyer, is indi- 
vidual in a peculiar sense, because acquired as the result of an 
unceasing effort at adjustment of individual attainments and of 
a particular temperament, to ever-varying conditions ; it is some- 
thing that belongs to him individually, and cannot be imitated or 
imparted, except in a very limited degree, to others. Many have 
tried to adopt the methods of great teachers only to experience 
the fate of the pygmies, who with mighty effort lifted the club 
of Hercules only to have it fall on them. Every teacher, making 
himself fairly familiar with a few principles of pedagogy that are 
of universal application, should try to teach in the way in which 
he finds the readiest adjustment of his own temperament to the 
natures of his pupils. The main requisite here is good com- 
mon-sense ; if the teacher lack this, he ought to retire into his 
closet three times every day and pray that it may be given him, 
for without it a large measure of success is unattainable. 

The third element of success is enthusiasm. Without this 
the teacher’s work is dull, and, being in a large measure unprofit- 
able to the pupil, defeats the very end of instruction. No mat- 
ter what the subject, it can and should be made interesting ; and 
a teacher cannot arouse the interest of his class unless he is inter- 
ested himself. When I witness a lifeless recitation, my first 
impulse is to give the teacher a violent shaking ; for he is wasting 
public money, cheating his students, and is himself well on in the 
ways of professional decline. Various excuses are wont to be 
offered; but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred a_ teacher’s 
work is lifeless simply because he does not know his subject. 

Of the three elements, scholarship, skill and enthusiasm, 
which is the most fundamental ? We can have no hesitation in 
answering that scholarship is; for it underlies and conditions 


both the others. There can be no skill in imparting without a 
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mastery of that which is to be imparted; and “ the enthusiasm of 
knowledge,” to quote a terse sentence of Professor Hinsdale’s, 
‘“‘is a prime requisite of good teaching.”” No matter by what 
path one enters, language, history, art, mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, the further one goes the greater and grander the new vistas 
of truth that open up and lure the traveler on; and the mind, 
broadening and filling with larger conceptions of the majesty 
of natural laws and the operation of physical and spiritual forces, 
is lifted up to ever higher levels of thought and experience. It 
is a privilege to teach, to arouse in others something of that 
same desire for fuller knowledge which the true teacher will 
always feel; whether more an investigator or an instructor, he 
will be an enthusiast both for higher learning and for his divinely 
appointed calling. 

In view of these considerations, we may safely undertake to 
answer the question proposed. Ifthe first requisite of professional 
success is scholarship, then the work of preparation for teaching, 
and the gatherings of teachers as professional men, should lay 
more stress upon the promotion of scholarship than upon any- 
thing else. When teachers go out from the university into the 
various towns they miss at once the inspiration of association 
with those interested in the same things; often in cities of con- 
siderable size, there are not more than two or three teachers of 
language, for example, who share the same high ideals of work, 
and these ordinarily find themselves cut off from the use of an 
adequate library. It is not unfair to say that up to the present 
time the majority of teachers have succumbed to the conditions 
of isolation and have made little progress in their studies after 
leaving the university, to the great detriment of our secondary 
instruction. On the other hand an increasing recognition of the 
transitional character of our present system of elementary and 
intermediate education has caused more than ordinary attention 
to be paid to the pedagogical side of the work. From the fact 
that, in the last analysis, pedagogical skill is so largely an indi 
vidual matter, every teacher after a time develops a method of 
teaching peculiar to himself. Whether his circle of pedagogical 
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ideas be broad or narrow, good or bad, he rarely goes outside of 
it, and he is, and should be, ready on occasion to set forth the 
results of his experience for the enlightenment of others. But 
whether converts are made or not, in associations where the 
body of teachers undergoes little change from year to year, 
the man who has formulated his own theory of work when 
called on can hardly avoid saying the same things over; more 
than one series of teachers’ meetings has become a dreary 
round of repetitions, ‘‘the same brethren,” as people sometimes 
say of a prayer-meeting, ‘always a-harping on the same strings.” 

Papers on pedagogical subjects should by no means be 
excluded. In the majority of instances they may profitably form 
at least one-fourth of the programme ; but the large proportion 
of papers should deal with matters of scholarship, whether in the 
way of offering the results of original investigation, or a critical 
examination of the work of others, or a review of the recent 
literature of one’s specialty. The reading of technical papers 
implies a special audience; the matter may be easily enough 
arranged, for the larger associations of schoolmen, by having a 
general session for pedagogical discussions and special or depart- 
mental sessions for papers in the different fields of scholar- 
ship. 

It requires no great amount of prevision to assure one’s self 
that the imminent changes in the organization and work of our 
high schools and academies will make new demands upon the 
teacher. As the range of work in several of the secondary stud- 
ies is increased by the lengthening of the course, more will be 
required in the way of scholarly preparation on the part of those 
who give instruction. But leaving the future out of considera- 
tion, it is reasonable to assume that the individual development 
of a member of a profession whose work is with the materials of 
learning, may best be promoted by furnishing him an incentive 
to make continual progress in the branch of knowledge which he 
professes. In view of the relative isolation in which the high 
school teacher is placed, no better way of furnishing such an 
incentive can be devised than by providing a sympathetic audi- 
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ence to listen to that which he may bring forward as a contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of all. It is idle to say that high school 
teachers are too busy to make contributions to scholarship; in 
the best schools the hours of work are not excessive, and generally 
a well equipped teacher will find the control of his work more 
and more thrown into his own hands. They who come to a 
meeting of teachers fired with new interest in some aspects of a 
subject, inspire at the same time that they inform the rest; and so 
all go back to their class rooms with new ideas. Thus the tone of 
instruction is raised, and the teacher, as the gray hairs come, does 
not grow weary with the burden of a calling which carries him 
ever forward to greater heights of knowledge, power and influ- 
ence. 
Francis W. KELSEY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


MAN is an economic animal as well as a political animal and 
is, therefore, born into an industrial system as inevitably as he is 
born into a political state. Ever since Magna Charta, however, 
the English-speaking man has been conscious of the state as a 
structure the organization of which was subject to change at his 
will, while his consciousness of the industrial system has been 
more like his consciousness of the weather, the ways of which 
were past finding out. 

But the time has at last come when, owing to the necessity of 
voting upon economic questions, the spread of socialistic ideas, 
the atmosphere of evolution which all must breathe, and the 
economic changes incident upon the ‘Industrial Revolution,” 
men are becoming more and more painfully aware of some 
features of the present economic system, and, with their growing 
power to think and to vote, are asking, with more and more 
insistence, if all these things must be. 

The following forcible statement by a recent writer* illus- 
trates my point: 

‘The working man generally believes five fallacies as firmly, 
and insome cases as religiously, as his forebears believed in 
Heaven; and as his belief in Heaven has grown very indefinite, 
he holds the beliefs that take its place all the more strongly, 
passionately, bitterly. He believes, first, that the world is his, 
for he made it ; second, that it has been taken from him by the 
superior strength and cunning of his employer; third, that it is 
constantly being taken in greater and greater degree —‘the rich 
richer, the poor poorer ;’ fourth, that if he can put himself in 
his employer’s place he can get it back; fifth, that by his ballot 
(not to speak of intermediary and ancillary measures, such as 
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strikes and boycotts, and making the master’s income pay the 
workingman’s taxes) he can put himself in that place, and he 
is going to doit.” 

And, again, it is worth while to quote once more from 
another writer :? 

‘The violent unrest which we call labor troubles is nothing 
more nor less than an endeavor for the liberty which the work- 
ing classes think they see the employing classes possessed of. It 
seems to be a question of more wages with them, and primarily 
it is a question of more wages, but ultimately it is a question of 
more power, more ease, more freedom. It is a question of 
business, of means of livelihood; and how to secure every man 
in the means of livelihood, and so guarantee equal freedom to all, 
is the great problem for statesmanship to solve. It has been 
supposed hitherto by the comfortable sentimentalists that every 
man would secure himself in them; but the inefficiency of the 
individual in this direction has been shown so widely that the 
problem remains; and it is still, as it has always been, the 
instinctive expectation of the working man everywhere that 
society would yet somehow warrant the means of earning a 
livelihood, and so constitute him for the first time a free man.” 

Similar citations might be multiplied from the words of other 
men who live inthe midst of discontent and yet are not them- 
selves a part of it, while, if we were to turn to the expressions 
of the men referred to in the quotations already given, the 
burden of their speech would be found to be the existing 
economic situation and how to change it. The facts are patent 
to every reader and in a word are these: 

There is almost universal social and economic discontent 
among the handworkers of this and other countries. 

This discontent grows with the growth of general intelligence 
and political power of the citizens. 

These two facts, taken together, point with unwavering finger 
toward political action of vast economic importance during the 
immediate future. Indeed, such action has already begun, as, 
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for example, in the passage of the Federal Income Tax Law, the 
creation of State Boards of Railway Commissioners, the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce Law, and the placing upon many 
statute books of anti-trust laws. 

Economic consciousness exists and will lead to economic 
action, just as surely as political consciousness has led to polit- 
ical action; and the question to be considered now is—how 
shall this economic consciousness best be enlightened and 
guided? Hitherto it has been left largely to the guidance of 
politicians, labor leaders, the press, and to the instructors in 
economics in the colleges and universities. And it must be 
admitted that for the future, also, by far the major part of the 
economic influence consciously exerted upon king Demos will con- 
tinue to come directly from the first three of these four sources. 
They may be blind leaders of the blind or the pillar of cloud by 
day and of fire by aight, it matters not, the crowd will follow into 
the open ditch, or into the land flowing with milk and honey. 
As for the colleges and universities, their ideal function is to be 
a guide to the guides and they cannot be further considered here 
than to offer for them a fervent prayer, in passing, that they 
may be enabled to fulfill their ideal function. 

It is by no means the purpose of this paper to minimize the 
value of other methods of guiding the economic opinion of cit- 
izens, but it is rather to emphasize the fitness and opportunity of 
secondary schools to do far more than has yet been done by 
them to thisend. Greater knowledge of economic facts in their 
relation and of the evolution of our present economic system is 
essential to the continued sanity of our political institutions and 
the continued health of our social and economic life, and yet 
only about one-twentieth of the secondary schools reporting to 
the well-known Committee of Ten have thought it worth their 
while to try to give any training whatever in economics. Nay, 
further, even some of the schools that have once made the 
attempt have decided that the game was not worth the candle 
and have given it up. In the words of the Report itself (p. 
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“Upon no question which the Conference has considered is 
there greater difference of opinion among the persons consulted. 
. . . ‘It is not proved that the subject can be advantageously 
taught in secondary schools, nor is the contrary proved.’ In 
this difference of opinion it has seemed to the Conference wise 
to recommend that there be no formal instruction in political 
economy.” 

The Report then goes on to recommend the discussion of 
economic topics in connection with history, civil government, 
and commercial geography, and affirms the belief of the confer- 
ence in the great value of adequate economic teaching. 

Now the causes for this great difference of opinion respect- 
ing the advisability of definite economic courses in the secondary 
schools and the frequent failure of such instruction where it has 
been tried may be these : 

(1) The high-school teachers themselves may be either with- 
out any considerable economic training, or they have been so 
trained that it is exceedingly hard for them to apply the eco- 
nomic knowledge they have to the concrete problems of their 
own time and locality. Some students have been too exclusively 
occupied in evolving a conception of the economic world as i 
would be if it were so, to see clearly how far the actual world 
differs from their conception. 

(2) Those secondary teachers who have had the courage to try 
to teach political economy have too often tried to teach the 
whole economic system of some master by giving it to their 
pupils in more or less allopathic doses of abstract laws and prin- 
ciples. About the only relief that has been afforded to the 
victims of this treatment has been the appeal to some general or 
hypothetical illustrations of the principles memorized ; or, per- 
chance, the discussion of such disputed questions as free-trade, 
bimetallism, a national banking system, etc. At least one result 
has indeed been attained by this last exercise, viz., such a shock 
to the partisan opinions and prejudices of the pupils that some 
of them have at last admitted that there may be two sides 
to some questions, and that they are not “cock sure,” after 
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all, that they know all about these particular questions. This 
result has been pointed out with pride by instructors, and it must 
be admitted that it is of some value in a country where so many 
“men know so many things that are not so. 

But the general tendency of this kind of work with begin- 
ners is the same in political economy that it is in botany, or 
physics, or biology, viz., to give satiety and disgust to the intel- 
lectual appetite for this kind of food long before the system has 
assimilated enough of it to be of any practical use. Accord- 
ingly, those students who go to work upon leaving the secondary 
school have not had their minds quickened as they might have 
been to the organization and structure and movements in the 
great economic system of which they now find themselves such 
insignificant and helpless parts. And, on the other hand, those 
students who go on into the college and university have not the 
right basis for further scientific economic study. They do not 
know enough economic facts, their economic vocabulary and 
memorized principles have so little content that, when they 
attempt to move on into the field of broader generalizations, and 
to grasp the nicer distinctions between economic terms, and to 
understand the significance of the continuous battles between 
pioneer economic theories, they are comparatively helpless. All 
this jargon of sounds has a familiar ring to them, but very little 
meaning. What is the remedy ? 

There seem to me to be two, or rather, two parts to one 
remedy, first, a radical change in what is attempted with 
beginners, and, second, a more scientific method of doing that 
which is attempted. 

In regard to what ought to be attempted with a class of 
beginners of secondary school age, there is room for great 
difference of opinion, but, as has already been suggested, it 
would seem clear that their attention should be directed more to 
the structure and function of the different parts of the economic 
system, as it now exists, and more, also, to the historic develop- 
ment of this system than to abstract statements of economic 
principles and discussions of disputed questions in economic 
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theory. Much depends upon the content of the pupil’s mind when 
he enters the class in economics. Of this more will be said 
later. 

Respecting the method by which the structure and function 
of the existing economic system can best be understood, it is 
here claimed that some modification of the so-called laboratory 
method is the best. Of course the method will need to be 
adapted to a social science whose laboratory is the farm, the 
street, the store, the bank, and the factory. 

A word right here may not be out of place as to the mean- 
ing of this phrase —/aboratory method—as used in this paper. 

It does not mean that students should be told to go out into 
their neighborhood in search of such economic facts and phe- 
nomena as they may happen upon and report upon these. 

It does not mean that the student will never have a use for 
books and the memorizing of formal statements of economic 
tendencies and principles. 

It does mean that the student shall be so directed and 
guided to observe and classify special economic phenomena that 
are all about him that, when the economic law or principle respect- 
ing them is finally discovered for himself or read from a book, 
there can be no doubt whatever that he understands it. 

It does mean the creation of the habit, in beginners, of study- 
ing men and their marvelous concrete exhibitions of economic 
activity as well as, yes, if it comes to this, even in place of, the 
reading of many books and discussions about men and their 
economic systems. 

There will be two sets of objections made to this method of 
beginning to teach political economy. First, there are some 
who believe the laboratory method has not accomplished all 
that was at first claimed for it in the physical sciences and that, 
consequently, the pendulum is, even now, beginning to swing 
back toward a larger amount of text-book work. Some of these 
men even go so far as to say that, in their opinion, “the labor- 


atory fad has had its day ;”’ second, there are others who believe 
in the laboratory and inductive methods for the physical sciences, 
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but who, nevertheless, believe that the phenomena in a social 
discipline like political economy are so complex and subtle that 
.the observation of pupils cannot be controlled and directed 
toward any definite end— in short, the practical difficulties in 
the way of teaching political economy by such a method are 
insurmountable. 

In replying to the first class of objections this much only 
needs to be said, while the laboratory method in the physical 
sciences has undoubtedly suffered much from over-praise, 
untrained teachers, and the friction inevitably attending the 
inauguration of such a method on a large scale, the fact remains 
that it so meets the needs of the developing human mind, and 
has already brought forth such fruits of interest and power in 
pupils that it cannot, as a method of scientific teaching, be over- 
thrown. Pupils need it and it will stay. 

In respect to the second group of objections it is likewise 
urged, on similar grounds, that the mind of a student beginning 
political economy does not differ essentially from the mind of 
a student beginning physics, and that, unless economics offers 
such great practical difficulties to the application of the method 
as to make it a failure, it must be concluded that this is the 
most rational method to use in economics as well as in physics. 

We come then to the crux of the whole matter, Can economics 
be successfully begun by a rational use of the laboratory method ? 

To this question no final answer can yet be given by an 
appeal to the successful experience of large numbers of teachers 
who have tried it.. This much, however, may safely be said, 

While the experience of the writer, and of his associate, Mr E. E. Hill, con- 
vinces them of the practicability and great value of the method, they do not as yet 
know of others who have consciously, sanely, and persistently tried it. One of the 
purposes of this paper is to call out the experience that any teacher may have had 
in this line in order that all may benefit by the experience of the few. In this way 
the cause of sound, helpful, and interesting economic teaching may be extended to all 
secondary schools, to university extension study classes, to Chautauqua classes, and to 
all other classes of young men and women throughout the land. To this end the 
writer will consider it a personal favor if teachers who are trying any form of the 


method under discussion in their economic classes will correspond with him in care 
of the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 
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that it is the general experience of teachers of political econ- 
omy to beginners that in proportion to their success in lead- 
ing their classes to see the application of their economic study 
to the facts of economic life in their own homes and locality 
and time have they been successful in making the subject 
interesting and helpful. 

And now, finally, as to the difficulties in the way of using 
the laboratory method in political economy. I believe that, 
though the difficulties are real and are not to be despised, they 
can be overcome if teachers once become convinced that the 
task is worth while and set about it in earnest. 

For example, suppose it is desired to give young men and 
women some realization of both the complexity and simplicity 
of the economic processes that are going on all about them, 
their minds must be made to dwell upon these processes for a 
longer time and more intensely than usual. Experience has 
shown that this mental activity and interest may be aroused 
and maintained long enough to serve the purpose by exercises 
similar to the following: 

For the first recitation period each pupil is asked to bring to 
the class a list of twenty-five different ways by which persons 
known to him personally are getting a living—surely a funda- 
mental economic process. During the recitation teacher and 
class together make out an alphabetic list of five or more 
occupations for each letter of the alphabet, and each pupil keeps 
the list for a future recitation. This first exercise, by means of 
the personal thought of each pupil, the conversation between 
pupils before and after the recitation, and the incidents of the 
recitation itself, suggests the complexity of economic activities 
with new force to most pupils of high-school age. The mind 
then naturally seeks some simplification, some principles of classi- 
fication, and, accordingly, for the next exercise the teacher assigns 
twenty-five or more typical occupations, from the alphabetic 
list, to be classified on the basis of the essential similarity of 
their activities. This is a hard task but the pupils will struggle 


with it with interest, and during the next recitation there can be 
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evolved from their united products the six groups which eco- 
nomic writers and census reports more or less clearly recognize, 
viz., extractors, manufacturers, carriers, traders, servants (includ- 
ing men in professional and personal service), and parasites. 

With these groups clearly in mind, the question arises, are all 
occupations included in one or more of these groups? For an 
answer the pupils next try to classify all the occupations of 
their alphabetic list, and the next recitation is spent in discuss- 
ing their difficulties. And out of this effort and discussion 
comes the new power to resolve the seeming chaos of a crowded 
city street into a half dozen or so typical groups of activities. 

A continuation of this exercise into the field of statistics for 
the town or city in which the pupil lives, and of the United 
States as a whole, enables the pupil to construct diagrams for 
himself which show at a glance the ratio of the different occu- 
pations to each other, both in his own vicinity and in the coun- 
try as a whole. The pupil has now begun to recognize with new 
pleasure and clearness the economic characteristics of his own 
town or city. If thought wise he can easily do the same thing 
for the United States in comparison with England and other 
countries. 

After this line of work has been carried as far as time or 
facilities will permit, the organization of a special business unit 
in any one of the first four groups of occupations named above, 
can be investigated by the pupils. It will be found that one 
pupil will have special personal relations and facilities for report- 
ing upon one business, and another pupil for another, while the 
class, as a whole, accompanied by the teacher, can perhaps visit 
one or two enterprises. .From this study there should emerge 
clearly the functions of government, the landlord, capitalist, 
manager, and workman, and their varying degrees of differentia- 
tion from each other in different businesses. 

This done, there might follow exercises designed to reveal 
the fundamental importance of private property to the continuance 
of economic processes on present lines; exercises which will 
show the difference between the relations of men which are 
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based upon contract and the relations determined by custom or 
status ; and, finally, exercises which will show that the six groups 
of occupations to which all the known complex economic activi- 
ties have already been reduced can be reduced to one, viz., the 
occupation of trying to satisfy the whole range of human wants. 

Almost all of the knowledge which is here treated as of so 
much importance to beginners that it is worth while to spend 
days and weeks of their mental activity in order to acquire it, or 
at least to see it in new relations, is ordinarily assumed by text- 
book writers to be the natural possession of all. To a certain 
extent, of course, young people who have lived to a high-school 
age in the United States understand economic processes and the 
functions of different elements or factors in production, but they 
do not as a rule know anything about these processes and func- 
tions in their interdependent relations. It is a real knowledge 
of these relations, as well as to be sure that the elements them- 
selves are known, that is aimed at in the exercises suggested. 
So important does this seem to be that it is well within the truth 
to say that the assumption of greater fundamental and related 
economic knowledge, in the mind of the average high-school 
pupil, than he actually possesses, is the greatest error of many 
would-be teachers of economics to beginners. 

It seems richly worth while, therefore, at the beginning of’a 
social discipline like economics, as in other scientific disci- 
plines, to spend sufficient time in more or less concrete work to 
bring into clear view some of the most important elements 
whose complex combinations and reactions are afterward to 
be studied and formulated. It even seems worth while in eco- 
nomics to be more careful in this preliminary study than has 
been found wise in chemistry, for example; for, while the ele- 
ments like oxygen, hydrogen, etc., of this science are relatively, 
perhaps absolutely, fixed and stable, the elements of economics 
are found to be so variable in their manifestations at different 
periods and in different circumstances that some have even asked 


if there are any elements. 
In order, therefore, to bring into clearer view the present 
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content and interrelations of such words as extractor, manufac- 
turer, etc., landlord, laborer, etc., status, contract, private property, 
etc., it is advantageous for a pupil to study their past -content 
and interrelations. In other words, after the initial laboratory 
study of contemporary economic structure has been completed, 
it has been found especially helpful to study the industrial his- 
tory, at least of England and the United States, thoroughly 
enough to bring oui the comparative homogeneity of many of 
these elements in earlier times and to trace their gradual differ- 
entiation to the present time. 

After this has been done it is an open question, perhaps, 
whether the pupil should again be directed to a more detailed 
laboratory study of the present organization of industries for 
awhile before beginning the ordinary text-book study, or should 
begin this at once. But, in either case, he will be found to have 
acquired a new power to grasp the elements and conditions of 
the task set before him. 

Objection has been made by a well-known economic writer * 
to this study of industrial history by beginners as follows: 

“It has not infrequently happened that an instructor has 
precipitated a new student into economic history and the history 
of the development of economic thought before he was in the 
least familiar with the principles which explain the relations of 
economic phenomena... . . It is criminal pedagogics to plunge 
the student into complicated facts before he has become familiar 
with methods of reasoning and the primary principles of his 
science.” 

To this objection it may be said, first, that while, on the face 
of it, it seems directed especially at the method as outlined 
above, it does not in reality apply to it at all; for, while the 
pupil has not here been given “principles” of guidance, in the 
sense intended by the writer, he has been given in their stead 
certain definite objects of search or certain functions, the dis- 
covery of which and the differentiation of which will give the 
student safe guidance through the labyrinth of ‘complicated 
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facts ;’’ and, second, it is claimed in this paper that the content 
of the very terms in which some of the “ primary principles of 
the science”’ are expressed are not perfectly understood without 
enough of economic history to reveal something of their evolu- 
tion. In our view, the laboratory study which has been cham- 
pioned in this paper as the proper way to begin the study of 
economics cannot be satisfactorily completed without some eco- 
nomic history, how much depends on various circumstances. 

We return then to a few final considerations respecting this 
method. The chief dangers which beset a teacher who attempts 
it are those which threaten all attempts at partially inductive 
study, viz., first, that a great deal of time will be spent in cover- 
ing a little ground; second, that so many details will be pre- 
sented that no well-defined result shall emerge from their com- 
plexity ; and, third, that the several inquiries actually pursued, 
even if successful, will be so diverse and unrelated that at the 
close no definite group of related facts and principles will cohere 
in the student's mind. 

These dangers are real but not necessarily fatal to the suc- 
cess of the attempt; everything depends upon the skill and fit- 
ness of the teacher and the facilities at hand for pursuing the 
study in industrial history recommended. It is abundantly 
worth while, however, to spend a long time at the beginning of 
a subject, in getting a genuine mastery of the data of the subject 
and their fundamental relations. 

In respect to complexity and number of details, if the ques- 
tions are sufficiently clear and definite, and an answer to them 
can be discovered from the details examined, pupils can be 
taught to succeed better than many believe possible. Even if 
the success in getting perfectly definite results be sometimes 
only partial, the pupils are brought face to face with many of 
the conditions, and problems, and movements which inhere in 
the present relations of human beings to each other, and high- 
school pupils, coming as they do from every sort and condition 


of home, are needed to help solve these problems. It is a glo- 
rious fact, upon which the justification of the public high school 
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rests, that these pupils become men and women of more than 
average influence among their fellows and a conserving force in 
society. Therefore the leaven of their intelligent appreciation 
‘of these fundamental economic conditions and lifelong study 
upon them should be set to work in the unleavened mass of 
their own community, and such leaven cannot be wasted without 
untold loss to the best interests of our civilization. 

To make the parts of the work cohere at last in the pupil’s 
mind, the teacher must have had in his own mind, from the 
beginning, a definite plan of the territory to be covered. It will 
aid greatly, as the work progresses, and at the end, if teacher and 
class construct blackboard diagrams of all the work done show- 
ing the relations of parts to each other and of parts to the 
whole. 

The difficulties are great, and it will take time to work out 
the best methods of overcoming them. There is no doubt, also, 
that teachers are lacking and must be trained for this sort of 
work, just as they have already been trained, and are all the time 
now being trained, to teach biology, physics, chemistry, and the 
other sciences. But were the dangers and difficulties far greater 
than they are, and trained teachers far more difficult to secure, 
it is my profound belief that for the sake of saner, more gen- 
eral, and more interesting study of the fundamental assumptions, 
elements, and truths of economics by a large and influential class 
of American citizens, the secondary schools ought to arouse 
themselves to a sense of their opportunities and responsibilities 
in this matter, and prepare themselves to invade the territory of 
the social science of economics with the laboratory method as 
successfully as they are already occupying the field of the 
physical sciences. 

Henry W. THurSTON 


HypE PARK HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DRAMATIC INCIDENTS IN THE CONQUEST OF GAUL 


THERE is hardly an epoch in the history of mankind so hum- 
drum and commonplace that somewhere in its annals is not to 
be found the record of incidents that thrill and inspire us by their 
dramatic power. A study of life even in its commonest phases 
has an unquestionable value to one who would enrich the present 
with all the lessons of the past. Yet it is in the crises of history 
that we find the noblest lessons, the deepest inspiration, for it is only 
in these that we see man at his highest, gathering together for 
one mighty effort all the powers of body and soul. And so we 
instinctively turn away from the events of everyday life to the 
moments of greatest stress, seeking there to read the possibilities 
of man’s unnumbered powers. 

In the following pages we shall consider a few of the crises 
in the conquest of Gaul, hours when the history of what is now 
the present hung trembling in the balances. Who can measure 
the importance of those decisive moments in the history of Europe, 
who can imagine how long the advance of civilization might 
have been delayed had the barbarians of the North been success- 
ful in repulsing the influence of Roman civilization! What dra- 
matic power these incidents of the Gallic war gain when we con- 
sider them thus in their true relation to the history of mankind. 

The theme itself considered from the standpoint of its dra- 
matic worth becomes a subject of fascinating interest, because so 
suggestive of some of the most thrilling tragedies of history. It 
is not here for the first nor the last time that we see a brave, 
patriotic, but untutored folk crushed and outraged by the 
superior forces of civilization. All through the symphony of 
human history this harsh theme has constantly reappeared, 
jarring discordantly with the milder notes of the music. The 
individual rights and sentiments of weaker peoples have been 


repeatedly sacrificed that the broader humanity might not be 
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hindered in its development. It is only an older version of the 
same tragedy that began when such dusky heroes as the brave 
_ Philip of Pokanoket sealed with their blood their protests 
against the encroachments of the pale-face invaders, and which 
will end only when the last red man is either driven from the 
earth or doffs his barbaric finery for the garments of civilization. 

The first scene opens so quietly that we hardly realize that 
we have before us all the elements for a great national tragedy. 
From the Pyrenees to the Rhine, from the Alps to the sea, bar- 
baric life seems to be moving on in its usual round of seed-time 
and harvest, while far in the background we catch a glimpse of 
a keen-eyed Roman statesman biding his time to make his influ- 
ence felt in the course of Gallic affairs. The only suggestion of 
the impending disaster is the note of plaintive discontent sound- 
ing forth from a comparatively unimportant tribe of mountain- 
eers. High up among the Swiss Alps we see a race of stalwart 
warriors laying aside their rude weapons to watch in eager 
expectation over the fields of germinating grain, a new hope, a 
new purpose, burning at their hearts. 

And as the grain grows yellow and the mountain valleys 
teem with the preparations of the people to escape the hated 
limitations of their wild homeland, we find our interest intensi- 
fied, for we realize that this hardy folk is to open the action of 
the Gallic War. At last it comes. There is the hour of half 
regret ; then the gleam of the torch, and we see a long, slow-mov- 
ing column winding down the defiles of the mountains, the lurid 
glow of their burning homes lighting up the sky behind them. 

Need I recall the rest? You remember the despair of those 
first few weeks on the rough shores of the Rhone, when the 
Roman general wrecked their hopes by refusing them passage 
through the Roman province, and then the feeling, half relief, 
half regret, with which they pulled their heavy-laden carts past 
the last barrier of their homeland, the narrow gateway between 
the Jura and the Rhine. Then after that weary march of a 
month across the Sequanian territory, there came that tragic 
morning by the Saéne, when the Roman general swept down the 
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heights of Sathony and in the weird glow of the dawn cut the 
brave Tigurini to pieces, merciless even to the helpless women 
and children. 

You will remember, too, the outcome of it all, how, after the 
Roman legions had followed the Helvetians for days up the val- 
ley to the west, there came that first battle of the war, so fatal 
to both contending forces. And here again we see the brave 
mountaineers, a pitiful remnant now, crushed and war-stained, 
wandering back heart-broken to their wasted fields and the fire- 
blackened ruins of their former homes. Two hundred and forty- 
eight thousand of their neighbors and kinsmen lay dead ina 
strange land and only they left to begin life anew amid the old 
surroundings. 

How tragically does this first scene end! Even Cesar him- 
self, as he stood in the deserted camp of his conquered foe and 
read from their tablets the extent of his victory, must have been 
pained by the pity of it all. 

The first alliance of Belgian states made against Czsar dur- 
ing the winter following the events just narrated, although it 
glowed with the inflamed patriotism of the masses, lacked the 
unity of organization which comes only when there is some one 
mind to direct the force of the whole. You will remember that 
in the First Belgian Campaign we have the name of not a single 
Belgian leader. There are on the scene no figures that stand 
out against the background of the barbaric throng as more promi- 
nent than the common herd. It was preéminently a movement 
of the masses, the surging of brute force, guided alone by its 
own passions and instincts. 

The Second Belgian Campaign was, however, more compli- 
cated in its scope. It came nearer being successful, for the rea- 
son that in it the fury of the multitude had the guidance of such 
men as Ambiorix and Indutiomarus. It failed of its end because 
these men were themselves moved by selfish, personal motives, 
and were not great enough to act in the interests of their nation 
alone. 

All through the dark horror of the winter we feel the fury of 
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Indutiomarus’ hatred, even when he himself is not a part of the 
action, just as in Lohengrin we feel the bitterness of Ortrud’s 
hate, even when she is fawning upon the simple, unsuspecting 


' Elsa. The importance of those introductory events in June pre- 


ceding the opening of the action can only be appreciated when 
it is realized that Indutiomarus, whose enmity Cesar had aroused 
by deposing him in favor of another, was the instigator of 
almost all the action of the following winter, first the over- 
whelming disaster of Labienus and Cotta, then as the outgrowth 
from this the siege of Cicero’s camp and later the attack on 
Labienus. 

In all this wonderful narrative, Cesar has painted no picture 
with so much attention to detail as the Siege of Cicero’s 
Camp, and there is, consequently, no picture more thrillingly 
vivid than this. In all the confusion of the attack, when the 
war-worn soldiers stand on the works facing a foe that seems 
practically numberless, while behind them the wind is fanning 
to a fury of flame the fiery darts hurled by the enemy into the 
straw thatch of their quarters, over all the roar of the conflict 
we hear the words of the rival centurions, and pause for an 
instant to listen to their quarrel. Through the long days of 
fighting and the weary nights of ceaseless toil, we enter into 
every thought and emotion of the Roman soldiery as we have 
not done before. We feel their solicitude for the feeble health 
of the brave lieutenant, working so far beyond his strength. 
We experience all the despair that sickens their hearts as they 
see every attempt to communicate with Cesar thwarted by the 
besieging foe. There is not an emotion, no thrill of excitement, 
no misery of fear in all the scene that is not ours as we watch 
its progress. 

It is very apparent, too, why Cesar has so emphasized this 
scene in the narrative. He wished first of all to do tribute to 
the heroism of his men who had succeeded in holding their own 
against such fearful odds till relief came. Inthe second place 
he wished to emphasize the fact that Cicero had avoided disaster 
by adhering strictly to all the customs and traditions of the 
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Roman art of war, and above all by taking vital action only at 
his direction. 

As in the Battle at the Sambre, the solution of the situation 
comes through Cesar. After many failures, Cicero at last suc- 
ceeds in informing Czsar of the situation, and within twenty-four 
hours the great general has returned word that relief is coming. 
The wildest joy prevails in the fire-blackened camp, and soon 
the poor, exhausted soldiers, watching so anxiously, see the 
smoke rising over the tree tops to the south, the harbinger of 
their deliverance. 

The Roman army had once more been victorious over the 
vastly larger Gallic forces, because behind it was the organizing, 
directing influence of one great mind. Again the need of the 
Gallic cause is emphasized, and we realize more clearly than 
before that unless some one unselfish soul be sent to guide the 
barbarian forces, the struggle will soon be ended. 

And now at last as the fulfillment of our expectations comes 
Vercingetorix, a man with an intellect broad enough to unite 
into one effort the scattered forces of the Gallic peoples, and 
with a generalship almost equal to Cesar’s own, to guide them 
to all but victory. Vercingetorix is one of the commanding 
figures of history. His noble ambition, his brilliant career 
and unworthy end surround him with a halo of tragic interest 
that makes him the most fascinating figure in the conquest of 
Gaul. 

He is, indeed, the hero of the Gallic people. True, he does 
not appear until late, but his coming has been foreshadowed by 
all the action that has preceded. The climax of each crisis 
except the first has emphasized the fact that brute force, however 
great, is no match for organized power. We have felt keenly the 
need of a champion to organize and guide the Gallic armies. 
As this crying need of the Gallic cause, he has been before 
our minds till, when we can await him no longer, he comes upon 
the scene, an ideal Gaul, towering above his fellows in intellectual 
and spiritual greatness—like Saul, from his shoulders and 
upward. The contest is no longer between the keen intellect of 
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the Roman and the irrational muscle of the Gallic people, but 
between two intellects not so poorly matched after all. 

As the action opens we see before us the Gallic nation ina 
ferment of discontent, writhing and twisting under its bonds. 
From all parts of the scene comes the groan of misery, the 
murmur of rebellion. The Roman general has turned his back 
for a moment, and in the lull from active hostilities, the out- 
raged victim of the tragedy proposes to hurl itself with all the 
fury of despair against the chains that bind it. 

And in all the disorder and uproar of the scene, we see with 
relief the nucleus of possible success in the army gathering about 
the standard of Vercingetorix, the magnetic Arvernian. From 
the first his movements are characterized by a well-directed 
energy and an intelligent grasp of the situation that, added to 
the magnetic influence of his personality, seemed to thrill his 
countrymen with unquestioning confidence in his ability. Even 
the neighboring tribes rally enthusiastically about his banner, 
and very soon the influence of this one strong mind begins to 
draw the scattered forces into an organization more perfect than 
they have ever known. 

Vercingetorix unflinchingly marches to meet the Roman 
legions, but discovering the points of his own weakness, retreats 
for the time before Cesar, hoping to remedy all deficiencies in 
his own forces before coming into open conflict with the more 
thoroughly organized Roman army. 

He sets before the Gallic representatives, assembled in a 
council of war, his plans for the campaign. He advises first of 
all that everything be burned on either side of the Roman line 
of march in order either to starve them into withdrawing or to 
compel them to forage at unsafe distances from their camp. In 
the second place, all towns except those rendered impregnable 
by nature are to be burned, in order to deprive his country- 
men of all excuse for not engaging in the war, and also in 
order to remove the slightest possibility of Czsar’s obtaining 
supplies. The foresight of his plan, as well as the lofty spirit 
that inspires him to urge this unselfish sacrifice cannot but 
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arouse in us the deepest respect and sympathy for the Gallic 
patriot. 

But just here is the strategic blunder that makes the tragic 
ending of the acta necessity. There is the momentary yielding 
of head to heart. Vercingetorix’ sympathy causes him, against 
his better judgment, to grant the entreaties of the people of 
Avaricum, who beg for the preservation of their city. This one 
concession of the great leader represents his tragic guilt, and as 
it is a fault on the side of too great humanity, it places us 
instantly in keener sympathy with him. 

It was the preservation of Avaricum, the one flaw in Vercin- 
getorix’ strategy, that gave the Roman army supplies when they 
must otherwise have withdrawn, and made it possible for them 
to press on to Lugovia. In fact, on this one town hinged the 
whole course of the war, and had it been destroyed at the outset, 
we can hardly see how the Gallic cause could have been other 
than victorious. 

The siege of Avaricum with its heartless massacre of the help- 
less inhabitants and the blockade of Gergovia with its thrilling 
account of the charge of the Roman soldiers against the beleag- 
uered walls, carry us on breathlessly from victory to defeat till 
we reach the final crisis of the whole war —the siege of Alesia. 
What a marvelously dramatic climax to all the action preceding! 

One ceases not to marvel at the unlimited resources of the 
Roman general, at his wonderful works of circumvallation, one 
ceases not to pity the noble patriot doomed to loss in the dread- 
ful conflict. We have so come from one climax to another that 
I have no words left adequate to the culminating grandeur of 
this last. The hour when Cesar’s men stand back to back 
fighting a double foe, the hordes of Gauls pressing on to the 
relief of their friends within the city and the forces within 
fighting with the fury of desperation—this hour is the pinnacle 
of dramatic interest in the entire action, the climax of climaxes. 
It is the mighty fortissimo crash of discord that culminates the 
whole movement. 


And at that supreme climax, when all the interests involved 
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hang in the balances, there is a desperate struggle over to the 
northwest of the line of circumvallation. The flank movement 


.of the army without is likely to be successful. And then for the 


last time once more to the critical point of action there moves 
down across the valley a single commanding figure. The eyes 
of all are on him; his scarlet uniform makes him the most 
prominent figure in all the confusion of the scene, and as he 
goes down the slope in full view of the enemy cheer after cheer 
rises from the Roman lines. It is Cesar. Once more he is the 
solution of the struggle. His arrival at the point so strongly 
contested turns the tide of the battle. 

The Gallic cause is lost. The pendulum of fate has swung 
for the last time to the Roman side, and the conquest of Gaul is 
ended. Theroar of the struggle still goes rumbling off into the 
distance as thunder along the horizon after a summer storm. But 
when Vercingetorix, hero, patriot, martyr, bows his noble head 
before the victorious Roman, the tragedy of Gallic liberty is 
complete. 

And yet, like a postlude ina plaintive minor key, there always 
comes to us as the last touch to the great drama the dim picture 
of that kingly Gallic face peering up from the foul darkness of a 
Roman dungeon, waiting through the dreary length of six dark 
years till his relentless Roman master choose to make his death a 
part of his great triumph. And then amid all the splendor of a 
Roman gala day, far from the land that had inspired his life, the 
hero of the tragedy ends the career that has immortalized him 
inthe memory of man as the first great national hero of France 

J. RaLeicH NELSON 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUTLOOK NOTES 


City advantages for country children is the rallying cry of 
an educational campaign that has already captured several states 
and is bound to sweep the country. Elsewhere 
in this number of the ScHoot REviEw are noted 
the new Nebraska law, and the efforts of Gov- 
ernor Hastings and others in Pennsylvania to pass a similar 
measure there. Massachusetts took the lead in the move- 
ment, though her need in this respect was much less than 
that of western states of vast area and relatively sparse popula- 
tion. A great many things that have been endured because 
they were thought to be necessities are day by day being 
discovered to be only conveniences for lazy and indifferent 
people. Among these spurious necessities are many if not 
most of the inconveniences, discomforts and disadvantages of 
country life which are driving our farmer boys and girls off of 
the farm and into the city. The latter movement has attracted 
attention because of its economic and sociological importance ; 
it is generally conceded to be a bad thing. So causes are 
investigated and cures proposed. Any one at all familiar with 
the population of our moderate sized villages knows that every 
year families move from farms to the village just to give the 
children better school opportunities, usually in the high school. 
This step is often taken in opposition to the parents’ own wishes 
and at a considerable pecuniary loss. Frequently the heads of 
such families engage in some small business, an agency usually, 
and so add a little to the income from renting the farm, the 
tenant nowadays often being a foreigner. Thus there is created 
a class of involuntary semi-rentiers. As an abstract proposition 
the present universal discrimination in public, free educational 
facilities against country children has not the slightest defense. 


At best it is a necessary evil, certainly an evil but not so surely 
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necessary. Every effort directed towards bringing high school 
privileges with the reach of country districts deserves the sup- 
port of statesmen and patriots, no less than of educators and 
‘sociologists. 


When the bells rang for the opening of school in September 
there was scarely a city in the land that had seats for all the 
high school pupils. In Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago the situation was rather aggravating. 
Resort has been bad to various temporary expedi- 
ents, but at the same time plans are being considered for perma- 
nent and adequate relief. The increased attendance at high 
schools this fall is more than likely due in part to the business 
conditions prevailing. A good many young people will go to 
school this year who would go to work if there was any suitable 
work to be had. If, therefore, complete statistics of the 
increase in high school attendance were available it would be 
unsafe to generalize from such data. It is clear enough that 
there is a steady increase in high school attendance ; but it is by 
no means proven that this increase is even as much as propor- 
tional to the growth in population. Probably it is, but some 
interesting statistical investigations must be made along this line 
before anyone can speak with authority. 


GROWTH OF 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


There is no possible doubt as to the leading question before 
the curators of secondary and higher education this year. The 
New England Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools devotes its annual meeting, 
held this month, entirely to one question. The 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland will devote its annual session in the 
Thanksgiving recess entirely to the same question. The meet- 
ings of the newer associations of the same order in the West and 
South are sure to give the leading places on their programmes to 
the same question. For the time the curriculum is in the 
background and admission requirements are to the front. Prac 
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tice takes the lead of theory. Here there are real, tangible 
wrongs to be redressed. The battle is not merely a speculative 
one, nor is the issue at stake a mere psychological one. At 
the bottom the present agitation rests on moral grounds and 
has an ethical core. If we actually killed our high school and 
academy children dead in the schoolroom an outraged people 
would take us to task right soon. But we go on killing them 
by inches—for there cannot be the least doubt that of all the 
students who go to American colleges and universities, every 
one loses on an average at the very least one year out of his life by 
badly organized and ill-directed education—and no one rises to 
protest, and we don’t realize ourselves our own sins. A great 
wrong, amounting almost to a crime, is committed, and we 
must take ourselves to task for it. 


Commissioner Harris’ latest report, just issued, contains the 
most extensive collection of statistics concerning secondary 
schools ever collected in this country. The 
EDUCATION IN THE bureau has made a special effort to get as full 
REPORT OF THE U. returns as possible from all classes of schools of 
S. COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION secondary grade, with very considerable success. 
Certain comparisons between private and public 


schools are very suggestive, and will call for future comment. 


C. H. THURBER 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems of Uhland, selected and edited by WATERMAN T. HEwETT, 
Pu.D. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. Iviii + 352 pp. 
Price, $1.10. | 

THE growing interest in German literature is exhibited not least 
by the appearance of good students’ editions of post-classical German 
authors. Professor Hewett, whose careful work on “Hermann und 
Dorothea” is well known, has done teachers of German an additional 
service with the book before us. 

Uhland is but little read in America; and, indeed, in him some- 
times sentiment goes over into sentimentality, and in spite of his 
health and vigor he becomes tiresome. Perhaps his poetic tempera- 
ment finds profoundest and most satisfactory expression in his essays 
on the older periods of German literature and on the “Volkslied.” 
Yet his personality and his poetry have played and still play so 
important a part in Germany and there are so many delightful ele- 
ments in his verse, that a careful edition of his lyrics and ballads 
should be gratefully received. 

Professor Hewett’s book must be regarded as exceptionally satisfac- 
tory for its purpose. In a scholarly and clear introduction, in which 
he used all important works on Uhland, the editor makes us acquainted 
with the different phases of Uhland’s life, and with his importance as a 
poet, a statesman, and a scholar. Thereupon follows a careful selec- 
tion of his poems, then remarkably complete notes, and lastly a very 
welcome bibliography. Throughout the book is characterized by 
thoroughness and completeness. 

On p. 232 the name of Lenau should be added to those who wrote 
on the Wurmlinger Kapelle. His treatment of this subject is very 
characteristic. On p. 234 the rhyme “Siid—Lied” need not be 
explained as dialectical, for “ii” and “ie” are often made to rhyme by 
Goethe and others. Cf. “liebtest —betriibtest” in ‘‘ Neue Liebe ; neues 
Leben,” miide— Friede” in “‘Wandrers Nachtlied, I,” betriibet— 
geliebet” in Heine’s first sonnet to his mother, etc. On p. 2go it 
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might be mentioned that legends similar to the one told by Uhland 
of Harald, clustered about Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, 
and Frederick II of Hohenstaufen, and, furthermore, that Lenau 
relates in his poem “Das Blockhaus” how he read and enjoyed 
“Harald” one night in a blockhouse in the primeval forests of Ohio, 
and how it reminded him of Uhland, the sturdy champion of liberty. 
On p. 299 it might be mentioned that the word “Rache” here 
means “Strafe.”” This meaning is found in Luther’s Bible and even 
dewn to Gotter (cf Grimm’s Worterbuch, where, however, this poem 
is not cited). On p. 332 Biese’s article, ‘‘ Die Naturlyrik Uhlands und 
Morikes,” Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, V, p. 822 should be 
added, as it deals with an interesting side of Uhland’s poetry. 

The frequent references to works and monograms on Uhland make 
the book valuable, particularly for seminar work. It stands in the front 
rank of American editions of German authors and will stimulate 
scholarly interest in Uhland among American students. 


CAMILLO VON KLENZE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Selections from Urbis Rome Viri Inlustres, with notes, illustrations, 
maps, prose exercises, word groups, and vocabulary, by 
B. L. D’Ooce, M.A., Michigan State Normal School. Bos- 
ton, U. S. A., and London: Ginn & Company, 1895. 


Ir is impossible to review in surly humor the edition of the Vir7 
Rome prepared by Professor Benjamin L. D’Ooge. The editor’s 
work has been done with rare discretion. I do not detract from the 
merits of the other books in the series to which it belongs when I say 
that it is certainly the best volume in this excellent series. Professor 
D’Ooge has profited by the discussion of the last two or three years 
with reference to a possible substitute for Czesar as a text-book for a 
Latin pupil’s first course of reading, and he has profited still more by 
his own experience as a successful teacher. It is but trite praise to 
say that the selections from Lhomond’s text are discreet, that the 
notes are timely, that the illustrations and maps are pertinent, and 
that the vocabulary is a good one. These excellences can be found 
in other editions of this same text. The things that give special 
flavor to Professor D’OQoge’s work are the tables of books for refer- 
ence, the references to volume, chapter, and page for collateral read- 
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ing, and, more than all else, the kind of exercises for work in Latin 
composition that he has coupled with the text. These exercises are 
well graded, each exercise illustrates some grammatical principle or 
‘some important constructions, and thus the pupil not only fixes the 
words of the Latin paragraph or chapter upon which the English text 
is based, but also learns his Latin grammar. The references to the 
grammar that precede each paragraph of composition work are sys- 
tematically arranged and cover the chief essentials of Latin syntax. 
Such an orderly arrangement is a relief to any teacher or pupil who 
has been floundering through the ordinary incoherent manual of 
Latin composition. Such incoherence must result in hazy notions in 
the pupil’s mind. We may not approve of Professor D’Ooge’s 
arrangement of grammatical references and illustrative sentences; but 
it means much that he has tried to leave the pupil with clear notions 
of Latin syntax. 

When the work is so uniformly excellent it is invidious to criti- 
cise at all. But I cannot help seeing a few things that are not so 
admirable as the rest of the work. Why should not the vowel lengths 
appear in the leaded captions of the chapters? Why has not Profes- 
sor D’Ooge embraced the opportunity to give a poetic flavor to the 
dry notes on Chapter XIII? Do not scholars quite generally agree 
that Mithradates is the proper spelling? Why has Professor D’Ooge 
starred Liddell’s History of Rome as a book “particularly adapted to 
interest and profit youthful readers”? A valuable thesaurus this 
work may be; but a drearier compilation was never made. Occasion- 
ally Professor D’Ooge has lapsed into the vicious habit of using such 
phrases as “the ablative after,” “the subjunctive after.” In these 
days, when so much stress is properly laid upon the order of words in 
a Latin sentence, we ought to discard these unscholarly phrases. 
Occasionally the word “construction” is used where the word “ mood ” 
is meant, as, ¢. g., twice on page 78. Why should not the Latin text 
and the English vocabulary be consistent in the spelling of the word 
Porsena? On page 146 there should be a consistent use of either 
“hortatory” or “hortative.” It may not be important that either 
form be used instead of the other; but it is confusing to employ both 
words. Professor D’Ooge has erred occasionally by adopting too 
literal renderings of the Latin text. Such phrases as “take flight,” 
“an appearance of flame,” “ sending the standard among the enemy,’ 
and “legates” are tributes ‘to the presumptive stupidity of dull 
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pupils. It is never wise to encourage pupils in upsetting the Latin 
idiom into English speech in this fashion. One must never dogma- 
tize about the use of the marks of punctuation. There is such varied 
usage of these guide marks that no one may dare to condemn another 
ruthlessly. But with all deference to varied usage I must suggest that 
Professor D’Ooge might have spared some of the commas that are 
sprinkled over his exercises. The proof reading has been done with 
great care, but an occasional slip is found, as, ¢. g., dicetur instead of 
dicitur on page 81. 

But these are only the rare flies in the mustard. The mustard 
itself is of prime quality. Professor D’Ooge’s little book deserves to 
be used very widely. The work of the editor is conscientious and 
scholarly. LAWRENCE C. HULL 


A New Manual of Method. By A. H. Garuick, B.A. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1896. 


THE work in hand is the result of some years’ experience on the 
part of the author in the teaching of school methods. It is very 
comprehensive and recommends itself in many respects as an excellent 
work for reference. We prefer to call it a work of reference, as it can 
hardly be designated as a text-book in method. For a work of this 
size, containing 331 pages, it comprises a wonderful variety of subjects, 
from almost every phase of School Economy, including especially the 
practical problems of School Hygiene, to Discipline, Classification, 
Methods in General, Object Lessons, the Kindergarten, and Special 
Methods. The work has been written and arranged with very great 
care, and almost nothing seems to have been omitted that should have 
its place in any such systematic and classified presentation of the entire 
subject of method. 

Still the author has had to cope with certain difficulties in the prep- 
aration of such a work that do not always seem to have been sur- 
mounted. We note the tendency to over-classification of ideas on 
method, which it seems to us would tend to confuse rather than enlighten 
the young student. Very frequently there are long categories that are 
interesting for their variety and completeness, but whose value to the 
teacher may be seriously doubted. For instance, on page 18 we find 
that in the selection of any punishment for a given case there are eleven 
conditions to be considered, ¢. ¢., variability, equability, commensura- 
bility, examplarity, frugality, reformation, efficaciousness, compensation, 
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popularity, simplicity,and remissibility, to say nothing of the necessity 
of considering also four cases for any punishment, ten points as to the 
amount of punishment and eight points as to the kind of punishment. 
" Just how the young teacher is to find a path through all this maze of 
categories and reach to the selection of any punishment at all, it is 
difficult to see. Again, there seems to be throughout the entire work 
a general lack of great guiding principles such as would serve to sim- 
plify the entire question of method and such as would help to organize 
the subject on a comparatively simple plan. 

We are glad to note the presence of abundant work in natural 
science under “ Object Lessons.” However the treatment of the sub- 
ject seems not to have been sufficiently touched by the modern spirit 
of so-called “nature study.” Occasionally the study of types in nature 
seems to appear, but it is lost again in the tendency to over-analysis. 
In this natural-science work the descriptive phase seems to predom- 
inate entirely over the study of the life history of natural objects, which 
is quite out of touch with our best modern work in this line. Again, 
the method which the author frequently uses in the presentation of the 
subject-matter tends strongly to invert the natural method of induction 
which has in recent years received such prominent emphasis. For 
instance, on page 76 the author seeks to develop, through a series of 
highly general notions, the idea of the general case of flesh-eating 
plants, and then proceeds to the individual instances of the sun-dew, 
butterwort, Venus fly trap, etc. If this is not reversing the natural 
order in which these thoughts should be presented, we are entirely mis- 
informed. The work will have a very decided value to the already 
professionally trained teacher who is seeking suggestions on certain 
individual points of method. We believe, however, that the one who 
is to use this book efficiently, outside of the author’s class room, must 
first be equipped with the broad and great underlying principles of 
method in order to avoid the danger of becoming a mere imitator 
rather than adapter of what is therein presented. Its greatest value 
will be found in the detailed suggestions in connection with many of 
the planned lessons. Development of the subject-matter is often very 
good and worthy of study. In the work in arithmetic, for example, 
the devices by which the processes are presented seem to be, as a rule, 
both well and simply arranged. C. C. Van Liew 
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Progress in Language with Special Reference to English. By Otto 
JESPERSEN. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. Pages 
370+ ix. $1.90. 

SomE idea of the value of the present work may be gained from 
Sweet’s high commendation of Jespersen’s Studies of the English Cases 
in Danish, upon which part of this book is based. In the preface of 
his new English Grammar, itself a notable contribution to the study of 
English, Sweet mentions Jespersen’s Studies as “the most original and 
stimulating investigation in English grammar which has appeared for a 
long time.” Similar commendation from less eminent writers has 
welcomed the present volume over and over again. ‘These would indi- 
cate without any other word that the book of Jespersen is one which 
every teacher of English should own and use. 

Even aslight examination of this suggestive book shows that it is 
made up of two quite distinct parts. The first, including the first five 
and the last chapter, deals with theories of language development. 
The second, an elaboration of Jespersen’s doctor’s dissertation on the 
same subject, treats specifically the development of the English case 
system. The seeming diversity of subject is harmonized, according to 
Jespersen, in the first sentence of the introduction: ‘No language is 
better suited than English to the purposes of the student who 
wishes, by means of historical investigation, to form an independent 
opinion on the life and development of language in general.” While 
this is true, there will come to many a feeling of some regret that each of 
the themes was not treated in separate volumes the latter along with 
other subjects connected with the history of English. Yet all will be 
grateful for these preliminary studies in fields which have been less 
carefully worked in the past. 

The first part of the book, as the title indicates, deals with the 
question of progress in linguistic development. It may be noted at 
the start that this is one of those questions of theory which have been 
put aside by the youngest and most vigorous school of philologists. 
This school, which has brought about many of the most important 
results of linguistic science, has said: “ Let us leave purely theoretical 
questions, until the processes of speech as they exist in living languages 
about us have been more thoroughly studied.” The younger school 
had in mind especially questions concerning the origin of language, 
about which there seemed to be such numerous and diverse views, but 
the question of progress is equally a theoretical one. However, it will 
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be interesting to understand the new view of the subject of progress 
which the author proposes. 

Jespersen opposes the commonly accepted view that the languages 
of the Indo-European group have been degenerating by reason of the 
loss of inflectional forms. In fact he attempts to prove just the 
reverse. He puts forward many reasons for believing that the 
laws of inflectional forms in the Indo-European languages indicate 
progress rather than decay. The new theory is developed in chapters 
on “Ancient and Modern Languages,” “Primitive Grammar,” “ His- 
tory of Chinese and of Word-Order,” and “ Language Development.” 
All these chapters are exceedingly suggestive, and will be read with 
great interest by those who may not accept all of the conclusions which 
seem so evident to the author. 

The great objection to the theory of Jespersen, as to that which he 
opposes, seems to be in the very nature of language. Language is 
purely a convention. It is not an organic development apart from the 
people which uses it. The inflected language is as well adapted to the 
people using it, as the uninflected language to the people among which 
it has grown up. Nevertheless, Jespersen’s theory is a good antidote 
to that which he opposes, since the medizval conception that the clas- 
sical languages were a better medium of expression because of their 
elaborate inflectional systems is certainly a misleading one. 

In the second part of the book we are on firmer ground. Here 
Jespersen shows, in a more methodical manner than has been attempted 
hitherto, the reason for the breaking down of the English inflectional 
system, and the origin of our modern forms. The subject is treated 
in chapters on the “English Case-Systems,” ‘“Case-Shiftings in the 
Pronouns,” and the “Group Genitive,” as Sweet calls it. 

The originality of this second part consists in the care taken to show, 
by means of various tables, why certain inflectional endings have 
persisted and why others have been lost. The tabuiar form in which 
the material has been arranged indicates at once the more and less 
numerous forms, and suggests why the more numerous forms have 
remained to the present day, while the less numerous have disappeared. 
In other words it is an original and methodical treatment of the influ- 
ence of analogy. One of the most important features of this discussion 
is the emphasis placed on a natural development from within, as 
opposed to the too frequent assumption of foreign influence. 

No less excellent are the chapters on “Case Shiftings in the Pro- 
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nouns” and the “ Group Genitive.” In the first is a careful discussion 
of the confusion between nominative and dative-accusative which has 
been so common in English pronouns, as that by which you has dis- 
placed ye in the modern speech. In the second is treated the history 
of the genitive sign which is added to the last of a group of words, as 
in the Queen of England’s son, Jones and Thompson's store, one of the 
most convenient syntactical devices of English. Each discussion is 
illustrated by many examples, which show the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with English literature of all periods. 

Not only is Jespersen’s work cf great value in itself and so to be 
heartily commended, but it is one more proof of the importance of his- 
torical English grammar, a subject which has been far too commonly 


neglected in this country and in England. 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Frances Mary Buss and Her Work for Education, by ANNIE E. 
RipLtey. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE life of Frances Mary Buss is the history of the rise and prog- 
ress of the higher education of women in England. “I want girls 
educated to match their brothers,” was her early dream. Her public 
work was at first a struggle with unfavorable conditions. In the typ- 
ical fashionable school for girls a generation ago, “the minimum of 
result has been produced at the maximum of cost.” Miss Buss was 
born August 16, 1827. She began and finished her immediate work 
within the parish of St. Pancras, but her influence extended in far- 
reaching educational plans for women from kindergartens to univer- 
sity, and in broad philanthropic schemes to all movements for the 
extension of woman’s opportunities in charities, guilds, and training 
for teachers. Her work was defined by her environment to one for 
women, but her ideal was that of co-education (page 33). 

She began at 14 to teach; at 16 was in sole charge of a large 
school; at 23 was mistress of a large private school containing nearly 
a hundred pupils, which increased to 200 by the time she was 25. 
Her education was gained in evenings and in the holidays. For her 
early life there was also the burden of money anxieties. 

Her first experience was in a school in Clarence Road, as her 
mother’s associate. When the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution in 
1848 received the Royal Charter of incorporation as Queen’s College, 
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in which certificates of qualifications were granted to teachers, Miss 
Buss became one of the first pupils of the evening classes. In 1850, 
at 23, she had gained the Queen’s College diploma, and became head 
of a new girls’ school of advanced grade (page 54). 

For ten years she exerted her personal influence to rouse an 
enthusiasm and to get funds for the founding of a “public school” 
for girls, one that should correspond in plan to Eton or Rugby for 
boys. Small contributions came slowly ; many disappointments and 
discouragements were met, until a gift of £1000 in 1872, with other 
gifts, made it possible in 1879 to open the North Collegiate School 
for Ladies. The course here offered fitted for college work. In the 
establishment of Girton in 1869, and of Newnham College in 1870, 
Miss Buss took an active interest. This privilege permitted women 
students to attend lectures in Cambridge and to take the same exam- 
inations as men, though without receiving the degree. At one time 
two-thirds of the girls at Girton were from Miss Buss’ own school. 

The convocation of the University of London in 1874 discussed 
the advisability of permitting women to take degrees, but not until 
four years later was the examination allowed which permitted the con- 
ferring of a degree on the same terms for women as formen. Women 
were then declared eligible for all the degrees and honors of the uni- 
versity. Miss Buss shared in the triumph as in the work for this suc- 
cess. At the same time it was announced that the university would 
institute a diploma for teachers. Mr. Joseph Payne was appointed 
professor of the science and art of education, and some seventy stu- 
dents, chiefly women, attended these first lectures. 

In 1885 Miss Buss was active in starting a class for training the 
Girton and Newnham students as teachers. A person undertaking a 
delicate task ought to learn as much as possible about the ways in 
which it is and can be done. Miss Buss said truly, “Among higher 
students with well-trained minds there is the absence of desire to get 
at a theory of their art founded on a knowledge of its fundamental 
sciences.” The danger is in our own country, too, that “the teaching 
profession shall fall into the hands of the two classes of those who are 
highly educated and not trained, and of those who are trained but 
not highly educated” (page 283). Cambridge instituted a teachers’ 
examination and also established courses of lectures on teaching. A 
training college for women, under the principalship of Miss Hughes, 
was established there in 1885. 
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Miss Buss was also president and one of the founders of the Head 
Mistresses’ Association, a division of the School Mistresses’ Associa- 
tion, founded in 1861, was on the council of the Teachers’ Guild, 
founded in 1883, was also on the council of six colleges and schools, 
governor of six colleges and schools, associate of five associations and 
clubs, and interested in other philanthropic schemes. 

Her ideal was for a great national system of education for England, 
but this shaped itself along the line of the traditional system. It was 
a triumph to have the Cambridge local examinations extended to girls 
in 1863, because “a definite standard was given, no undue publicity, 
and schools are able to measure their teachers by the opinions of 
unknown, and therefore impartial examiners’ (page 202). 

Her system of physical education for girls was most advanced. 
She called the system ‘‘an American idea of musical gymnastics” 
(page 203), by which every part of the body was called into play by 
bright, spirited music, which cultivated rhythm of movement. Head- 
aches diminished and hysteria disappeared under the strengthening 
influence on body and mind of this higher education. 

The strong personality of Miss Buss, her insight in educational 
problems, her unselfish devotion, energy of will, and generous interest 
in others’ advancement and in the employment of women, her deep 
religious character, were marked characteristics. They have left their 
impress on the higher education of women in England and the world. 
She died Christmas Eve, 1895, at the age of 68 years. 

Her life, “written by a friend for friends,” has been given a char- 
acter shaped by the purpose. The author has carried forward the 
narrative largely by the use of quotations from the letters and com- 
ments of friends. The use and connection of this material, especially 
in the introduction, is not always apparent to the uninitiated, while 
undoubtedly clear to friends. Such terms as “educationalist” (page 
32), and “selflessness” (page 61), with some obscurities (page 11), mar 
a style that gradually gains clearness in the course of the narrative. 
Among contradictory facts are Miss Buss’ own statement that her 
teaching began at 14 (page 41), and according to the author at 18 
(page 94). The course of the narrative is occasionally broken by the 
introduction of reminiscences, of side issues, and of involved digres- 
sions. 

JuLia E, BULKLEY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTES 


SALEM, Mass., has appropriated $42,000 for a long-needed new high 
school building. 

THE main boarding hall of East Greenwich (R. I.) Academy was totally 
destroyed by fire in the early morning of August 11th. 


POLICE COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT, of New York, announces that he 
wants academy graduates and high school men on his police force. 


HENRY HOLT & Co. have nearly ready a systematic French Grammar, 
particularly full in syntax, by Professor Louis Bevier of Rutgers College. 


THE Brooklyn School Board is opposed to the amalgamation of the 
schools of that city with those of New York City, as planned by the Greater 
New York Commission. 

THE opening of the school year found many large cities with insufficient 
accommodations. Some day the building of schoolhouses may keep pace 
with the increase in population. 

Ginn & Co. publish this autumn Allen & Greenough’s Short Latin 
Grammar, First Principles of Natural Philosophy, by A. E. Dolbear, and 
Allen & Greenough’s Mew Cicero. 

MEssrs. MACMILLAN & Co. have recently issued an American edition of 
Church’s Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. The book is well printed, and 
is without illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

BUFFALO’S new high school building, which is needed now and was to 
have been done by September Ist, is far from completion and will in all prob- 
ability not be ready for use until spring. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY née College, will celebrate its sesqui-centennial 
October 20, 21, and 22. The three days’ celebration will be composed of 
numerous events of an academic character, in which the students and alumni 
of the college will take part. 

READERS of the SCHOOL REVIEW will kindly remember that the editor is 
always glad to receive reports, addresses, personal notes, in short anything 
bearing closely or remotely on secondary education. Much of the interest 
of the magazine will depend on the extent to whichits friends remember it in 


this way. 
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ENCOURAGED by the success of Guerber’s Marchen und Erzahlungen, 
which went into a third edition in seven months after issue of the first, the 
publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have now in press for immediate issue 
Marchen und Erzahlungen IJ, to follow the former book, or to be used as an 
independent reader of greater difficulty. 


THE next meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America will occur at St. Louis, Mo., between Christmas and 
New Year. Those wishing to read papers are requested to address Professor 
Gustav Karsten, Bloomington, Ind. Membership is open to anyone inter- 
ested in the study of modern languages. Further details will be published 
later. 


SPECIAL attention is asked for the review of the first volume of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education on page 641 of this 
number of the ScHooL REVIEW. The work of this commission is not only 
likely to be epoch making in the history of secondary education in Great 
Britain, but it is also, in its methods, materials and results, of greatest sig- 
nificance for comparative study by American teachers. 


MASSACHUSETTS leads all the eastern states in the number of pupils in 
her high schools. ‘The report of the state board of education shows that the 
attendance at the high schools has greatly increased in recent years. There 
are places where the attendance has been doubled; in some towns the per- 
centage of children who attend the high schools is from 40 to 50 per cent. 
These are exceptional towns, it is true, but they show a state of affairs which 
is most gratifying. 

THE state of Pennsylvania has established a College and University 
Council to have an oversight in certain directions of the institutions represent- 
ing the higher education of the state. These are numerous, and many of 
them efficient. There is at present, however, a gap between the public school 
system of the state and these institutions, comparatively few of the high 
schools carrying their pupils far enough to enable them to take advantage 
of their courses of instruction. 


THE Board of Education of the City of New York, on September 16, 
1896, passed the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Board of Superintendents be and the same is hereby 
requested to report, with the changes and modifications of the course of study 
in our schools, now under consideration, a plan or method for the systematic 
training of pupils in citizenship and the rights and duties thereupon 
dependent. 


A Short History of Greece, by W.S. Robinson, is an attractive little vol- 
ume recently published by The Macmillan Company. It “is intended for 
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younger students before they reach the standard of such books as Smith's or 
Oman’s histories.” The author seems to have succeeded excellently in pro- 
ducing an interesting and continuous narrative of Greek history, without writ- 
ing down the subject to the level that some of our most elementary text-books 
reduce it, and undoubtedly there are many American schools which will welcome 
this book. Price $1.00. 


AN excellent collection of geometrical models, valued at several thousand 
dollars, has been added recently to the equipment of Yale University. The 
models are made of polished brass and glass, and were constructed under 
the personal supervision of Professor Andrew W. Phillips. Photographs of 
these models have been reproduced in “‘ Elements of Geometry,” by Andrew 
W. Phillips and Irving Fisher, professors in Yale, just published by Harper & 
Brothers. Photo-engravings, arranged side by side with skeleton drawings, 
give reality and meaning to the illustrations. 


THE New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools meets 
this year on October 9 and 10. The papers will be by Dr. John Tetlow and 
President T. C. Mendenhall. President Eliot of Harvard will be one of the 
leaders in discussion. The address on the evening of October g will, it is 
expected, be given by President J. G. Schurman of Cornell University. Dr. 
Tetlow’s subject will be “Options in Admission Requirements ;” President 
Mendenhall's, ‘‘ Admission Requirements for Schools of Technology.”” The 
December number of the SCHOOL REVIEw will contain a complete report of 
the meeting, furnished by the accomplished secretary of the association, Dr. 
Ray Greene Huling, of Cambridge, Mass. 


A RECENT issue from the Clarendon Press [New York, The Macmillan 
Co.] is Dr. Buchheim’s edition of Schiller’s Maria Stuart. It is several years 
since the work was first announced, but Dr. Buchheim’s standards are high 
and the student of the drama is without doubt a gainer by the delay. With 
the same painstaking care exhibited in his well-known edition of Wilhelm Tell 
Dr. Buchheim has traced the authorities which the poet drew upon in the 
composition of the play and the serious student of the drama is thereby 
enabled more easily'to appreciate the poet’s conception of the work. An 
account of these authorities is given in one of the divisions of the critical 
introduction, and it seems that Dr. Buchheim’s researches have enabled him 
to add to the list. The introduction is all that could be asked for and the 
work ought to prove valuable for use with advanced classes. 


THE last legislature in Nebraska enacted a law which provides for the 
free attendance of students whose education cannot be profitably carried 
further in their own districts, at some neighboring public high school, tuition 
at the rate of fifty cents per week being paid to such high school by the 
county in which the student resides. The law is very popular in most 
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counties and has resulted in bringing into the high schools of the state, 
even during the first year of its operation, more than two thousand students 
from the country districts, thus materially increasing the revenues of the high 
schools. The law stimulates the high schools to do better work and so tends 
toward a better standard for them. Students must have a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in the common school work from the county superintendent, and 
this tends to encourage better instruction in these schools. The state super- 
intendent determines annually what high schools are properly equipped as to 
teachers, apparatus and course of study to receive students under the law. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SECONDARY EDUCATION (BRITISH), Volume J of the 
Report. 


THE commissioners’ interpretation of the directions given them and the 
leading motives guiding them in their investigations and recommendations 
are indicated in the following extracts: 

“Our aim has been to draw the outlines of a system which shall combine 
the maximum of simplicity with the minimum disturbance of existing arrange- 
ments.” . .. . ‘Believing we would retard the accomplishment of the neces- 
sary reforms were we to recommend a clean sweep of existing agencies and 
the substitution for them of something altogether new, we have retained 
some things which more trenchant reformers might have desired to destroy 
for the sake of their future rebuilding, and have endeavored to simplify by way 
of organization and consolidation. And in modifying existing authorities and 
agencies, we have sought to increase their usefulness by bringing them into 
harmonious relations with one another.” Again, with reference to private 
institutions: ‘In the belief that it is not so much by superseding, as by aid- 
ing and focusing voluntary effort that real progress may be made, we have 
planned to turn private and proprietary schools to good account, and have 
discountenanced any idea of driving them out of thefield.” . . . “Like 
motives have guided us in considering financial resources and their applica- 
tion, and we have aimed, not at imposing fresh burdens upon the taxpayer, 
whether local or general, but rather at measures of reform and consolidation, 
which may turn existing sources of revenue to the best account.”. . . . “The 
system which we desire to see introduced may rather be described as coher- 
ence, an organic relation between different kinds of schools which will enable 
each to work with due regard to the work to be done by the others, and will 
therewith avoid waste both of effort and of money.” 

These extracts indicate the guiding trend of motive, evident throughout 
the report. The commission felt that too much that was good and substantial 
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had already been built up in secondary instruction, to permit the contempla- 
tion of the loss that would be incurred in clearing it all away for the purpose 
of erecting a new and symmetrical structure. 

With such a central thought, we find the commission directing its effort 
toward the solution of problems of organization. It is notso much the exten- 
sion of the large powers already distributed among various separate agencies, 
as the harmonizing of the agencies which exercise them, that is urgently 
required. We find them advocating, then, the need of greater unity of control. 
Local authorities are required which shall be responsible for all secondary 
education within their respective areas. There should also be one central 
authority, which, while leaving due freedom of action to the local bodies, 
could supervise the general interests of secondary education in England as a 
whole. In the provision of schools the first principle would be to utilize every 
existing element of the supply which is or could be made good of its kind — 
for example, all those private schools which are really efficient and would 
accept the public tests of efficiency. 

The measures which they recommend as calculated to bring about that 
correlation of existing agencies and economical application of existing funds, 
which they so constantly felt to be required for the proper organization of 
secondary education in England, are presented in five classes, viz.: 

1. Those which relate to the constitution and powers of a central author- 
ity calculated to bring the state into a fitting relation to secondary education. 

2. Those which relate to the constitution and powers of local authorities, 
rural and urban. 

3. Arrangements for the better organization of schools. 

4. Financial arrangements, and 

5. Questions specially affecting teachers. 


In presenting the first class of measures it is shown that some central 
authority is required, not to control, but rather to supervise the secondary 
education of the country; not to override or supersede local action, but to 
endeavor to bring about among the various agencies which provide that edu- 
cation a harmony and codperation now wanting. Its functions, specified in 
detail in the report, include in a general way, general oversight over local 
authorities, supplying information and advice to these, the power of framing or 
approving schemes for the reorganization of endowments and application of 
public funds, and the deciding of appeals from local authorities. It ought, in 
the view of the commission, to consist of a department of the executive gov- 
ernment, an addition to the general education office, presided over by the 
same minister to whom the charge of primary education is entrusted. 

Some of the duties devolving upon such a department would be in their 
nature so distinctly judicial, or so purely professional, rather than executive, 
as to make it desirable to secure for the minister the advice of a body not 
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under his official direction. An educational council is therefore recom- 
mended which should consist of not more than twelve members, carefully 
appointed according to a specified plan, who should meet at least four 
times a year, and at such other times as the minister might call them 
together. 

There is at present no central authority responsible for secondary instruc- 
tion. Asa matter almost of necessity some such functions have been dis- 
charged in part and independently by two organs, viz., the Charity Com- 
mission and the Science and Art Department. 

In making out a plan of local authorities, the commission had one of its 
most difficult problems. Both in town and in country, existing public bodies 
of many kinds are in possession of the field, and it was necessary to consider 
very carefully, not merely what plans were best in principle, but which could 
be introduced with least friction and the least disturbance of existing arrange- 
ments. They point to the county as clearly the proper rural area, and the 
county borough (cities of 50,000 or over) as the proper urban area, and their 
recommendation is that there shall be created a local authority for secondary 
education in every county and one in every county borough. The county 
local authority ought to have a majority of its members appointed by the 
county council, as being the general representative authority for the county. 
A specified portion of the remainder ought to be appointed by the education 
minister after consultation on his part with any universities or colleges imme- 
diately interested in the county’s concerns, and the remainder ought to be 
directly representative of the teaching profession, this last suggestion being 
especially emphasized. 

The county boroughs already possess two authorities concerned with 
education —the borough council, which distributes grants, but for technical 
education only, and the school board, which, though legally responsible for 
elementary schools only, has in many places become an important factor in 
the provision of secondary instruction. These two bodies ought to be given 
recognition in the appointment of the new borough local authority, and, as in 
the case of the county authority, the central office should secure representa- 
tion to interested or connected universities and university colleges, and as 
before, there should be secured to the local authority, the benefit of that 
special experience which teachers possess. 

We note throughout the urgent insistence of the commission upon secur- 
ing the presence of this professional element in these bodies. 

The functions which such local authorities may properly discharge are 
discussed in full und2r the following four heads : 


1. The securing a due provision of secondary education. 


2. The remodeling, where necessary, and supervision of the working of 
endowed schools. 
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3. A watchful survey of the field of secondary education, with the object 


‘of bringing proprietary and private schools into the general educational 


system, and of endeavoring to encourage and facilitate, so far as this can be 
done by stimulus, by persuasion, and by the offer of privileges and advice, 
any improvements they may be inclined to introduce. 

4. The administration of such sums, either arising from rates levied within 
its area, or paid over from the national exchequer, as may be at its disposal 
for the promotion of education. 

It will be observed that the commission nowhere has in contemplation the 
establishing of free secondary education. Its position may be drawn from 
the following extract from its statement concerning the fixing of fees to be 
paid by pupils: ‘‘ Schools possessing endowments, or able to count on sub- 
sidies from local authorities, will be in a position to reduce their fees as much 
below cost price as these sources of income enable them to go. We think, 
however, that as a rule, assuming the school to have its buildings found, and 
the expense of their maintenance not to be included in “cost price,” the cost 
price ought to be taken as the standard, and that endowments or public 
grants ought to be employed chiefly in aiding the poorer children of promise 
to obtain what they could not pay for, or in supplying a somewhat higher or 
better education than the inhabitants generally are as yet prepared to pay for. 

The principle that all schools ought, as far as possible, to aim at 
husbanding their resources for these purposes, rather than expending them 
upon a general reduction of fees, seems to be a sound one, and most likely to 
further, in the long run, the spread of a higher type of education.” 

The fifth class of measures has to do with questions specially affecting 
teachers. Methods of appointment and dismissal are discussed, and meas- 
ures proposed that would tend toward greater security of position. Plans 
for fixing the salaries of head teachers and of assistants are proposed, and 
means suggested for preventing the fixing of salaries, as sometimes now 
happens, at figures too low for the maintenance of a proper standard of pro- 
fessional efficiency. The commission deprecates the general custom of fix- 
ing the salaries of women teachers too low, even when they are well qualified 
academically and professionally, expresses the hope that school authorities 
will deal more liberally in this direction, and urges the desirability of encour- 
aging, both by good salaries and by prospects of promotion, the entrance of 
the most capable women into the work of teaching. 

A full plan is here outlined for the registration of teachers. There seems 
to be no question as to the demand for and the desirability of a register. With 
the thought that it should be based upon qualification and ability, and that 
admission to the register should be regarded as an enviable distinction from 
the first, it is recommended that no one be registered who does not 


possess : 
“1, A degree or a certificate of general attainments, granted by some 
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university or body recognized for that purpose by the registration authority, 
and accepted as satisfactory by that authority; and 

“2, A certificate or diploma of adequate knowledge of the theory and 
practice of education, granted by a university or body recognized as above.” 

Together with the name and the date of registration would be entered a 
brief record of qualifications and actual experience, with space left for 
recording, from time to time, further acquirements on the part of the one 
registered. 

To aid in securing due effect, it might be enacted that after the lapse of 
a reasonable time after the establishment of the register, no unregistered 
teacher should be allowed to be appointed as a teacher of any secondary 
school. The commission would assign the duty of keeping this register of 
teachers to the Educational Council. 

The report discusses fully the need of further professional education of 
teachers, and the methods of securing a supply of efficient teachers for sec- 
ondary schools. 

It recommends measures for raising the general s¢atus and dignity of the 
teaching profession, and thereby enhancing its attractiveness; for improving 
the prospects of teachers and the conditions under which they have to do 
their work; for securing to those entering the profession opportunity for 
better general education and professional preparation. 

The universities are suggested as probably the proper institutions to take 
up the task of giving this professional education, as has already been done 
by two Scottish universities. The science of education ought to be studied 
where other branches of mental and moral philosophy are fully handled by 
the ablest professors. 

Whether any institutions in the nature of practice schools need to be 
attached to the universities or established in connection with the greater 
secondary schools, or whether some other provision be made of facilities for 
practice under competent instructors, may properly be left to the universities 
and the central office to decide in the light of experience. 

The report closes by acknowledging as real the oft-exploited ‘“disad- 
vantages from which young Englishmen suffer in industry and commerce 
owing to the superior preparation of their competitors in several countries of 
continental Europe,” but ‘attaches no less importance to the faults of dul- 
ness and barrenness to which so many lives are condemned by the absence of 
those capacities for intellectual enjoyment which ought to be awakened in 
youth.” ‘Thus it is not merely in the interest of the material prosperity 
and intellectual activity of the nation, but no less in that of its happiness and 
its moral strength, that the extension and reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion seem entitled to a place among the first subjects with which social legis- 
tation ought to deal.” 

TERRE HAurteE, IND. 


Cuas. L. PULLIAM 
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